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Honours  of  the  Table, 


Rules  for  behaviour  at  table. 

OF  all  the  graceful  accomplilhments, 
and  of  every  branch  of  polite  educa- 
tion, it  has  been  long  admitted,  that  a gen- 
tleman and  lady  never  fhew  themfelves  to 
more  advantage,  than  in  acquitting  them- 
felves well  in  the  honours  of  their  table;  that 
is  to  fay,  in  ferving  their  guefts  and  treat- 
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ing  their  friends  agreeable  to  their  rank 
and  fituation  in  life. 

Next  to  giving  them  a good  dinner,  is 
treating  them  with  hofpitality  and  atten- 
tion, and  this  attention  is  what  young  peo- 
ple have  to  learn.  Experience  will  teach 
them,  in  time,  but  till  they  learn,  they  will 
always  appear  ungraceful  and  awkward. 

In  all  public  companies  precedence  is 
attended  to,  and  particularly  at  table. 
Women  have  here  always  taken  place  of 
men,  and  both  men  and  women  have  fat 
above  each  other,  according  to  the  rank 
they  bear  in  life.  Where  a company  is 
equal  in  point  of  rank,  married  ladies  take 
place  of  fingle  ones,  and  older  ones  of 
younger  ones. 


When 
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When  dinner  is  announced,  the  miftrefs 
of  the  houfe  requefts  the  lady  fir  ft  in  rank, 
in  company,  to  fhew  the  way  to  the  reft, 
and  walk  firft  into  the  room  where  the  ta- 
ble is  ferved  ; {he  then  alks  the  fecond  in 
precedence  to  follow,  and  after  all  the  la- 
dies are  paffed,  fhe  brings  up  the  rear  her- 
felf.  The  matter  of  the  houfe  does  the 
lame  with  the  gentlemen.  Among  per- 
fons  of  real  diftincftion,  this  marfhalling  of 
the  company  is  unnecefiary,  every  woman 
and  every  man  prefent  knows  his  rank  and 
precedence,  and  takes  the  lead,  without 
any  direction  from  the  miftrefs  or  the 
mafter. 

When  they  enter  the  dining-room,  each 
takes  his  place  in  the  fame  order  j the 
miftrefs  of  the  table  fits  at  the  upper-end, 
thofe  of  fuperior  rank  next  her,  right  and 
left,  thofe  next  in  rank  following,  then  the 
A 3 gentlemen. 
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gentlemen,  and  the  matter  at  the  lower- 
end  and  nothing  is  confidered  as  a greater 
mark  of  ill-breeding,  than  for  a perfon  to 
interrupt  this  order,  or  feat  himfelf  higher 
than  he  ought.  Cuftom,  however,  has 
lately  introduced  a new  mode  of  feating. 
A gentleman  and  a lady  fitting  alternately 
round  the  table,  and  this,  for  the  better 
convenience  of  a lady’s  being  attended  to, 
and  ferved  by  the  gentleman  next  her.  But 
notwithftanding  this  promifcuous  feating, 
the  ladies,  whether  above  or  below,  are 
to  be  ferved  in  order,  according  to  their 
rank  or  age,  and  after  them  the  gentlemen, 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  always  fits  at 
the  upper-end  of  her  table,  provided  any 
ladies  are  prefent,  and  her  hufband  at  the 
lower-end  j but,  if  the  company  confitts 
of  gentlemen  only,  the  miftrefs  feldom  ap- 
pears. 
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pears,  in  which  cafe,  the  matter  takes  the 
upper-feat.  Note.  At  whatever  part  of  the 
table  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  fits,  that 
will  ever  be  confidered  as  the  firft  place. 

As  eating  a great  deal  is  deemed  indeli- 
cate in  a lady;  (for  her  chara£ter  fhould  be 
rather  divine  than  fenfual,)  it  will  be  ill- 
manners  to  help  her  to  a large  flice  of 
meat  at  once,  or  fill  her  plate  too  full. 
When  you  have  ferved  her  with  meat,  fhe 
fhould  be  afked  what  kind  of  vegetables 
fhe  likes,  and  the  gentleman  fitting  next 
the  difh  that  holds  thofe  vegetables,  fhould 
be  requefted  to  help  her. 

Where  there  are  feveral  difhes  at  table, 
the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  carves  that  which 
is  before  her,  and  defires  her  hufband,  or 
the  perfon  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  to 
-carve  the  joint  or  bird,  before  him . Soup 
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is  generally  the  firft  thing  ferved,  and 
fhould  be  ftirred  from  the  bottom;  fifh,  if 
there  is  any,  the  next. 

The  matter  or  miftrefs  of  the  table 
fhould  continue  eating,  whilft  any  of  the 
company  are  fo  employed,  and  to  enable 
them  to  do  this,  they  fhould  help  them- 
felves  accordingly. 

' t * 

Where  there  are  not  two  courfes,  but 
one  courfe  and  a remove,  that  is,  a difh  to 
be  brought  up,  when  one  is  taken  away  ; 
the  miftrefs  or  perfon  who  prefides,  fhould 
acquaint  her  company  with  what  is  to 
come ; or  if  the  whole  is  put  on  the  table 
at  once,  fhould  tell  her  friends,  that  “ they 
<c  fee  their  dinner;”  but,  they  fhould  be 
told,  what  wine  or  other  liquors  is  on  the 
ttde-board.  Sometimes  a cold  joint  of 
meat,  or  a fallad,  is  placed  on  the  fide- 

board. 
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Tjoard.  In  this  cafe,  it  ihould  be  announ- 
ced to  the  company. 

If  any  of  the  company  feem  backward 
in  afking  for  wine,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
mailer  to  aik  or  invite  them  to  drink,  or 
he  will  be  thought  to  grudge  his  liquor  j 
as  it  is  the  part  of  the  miilrefs  or  mailer  to 
afk  thofe  friends  who  feem  to  have  dined, 
whether  they  would  pleafe  to  have  more. 
As  it  is  unfeemly  in  ladies  to  call  for  wine, 
the  gentlemen  prefent  ihould  aik  them  in 
turn,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  drink  a 

glafs  of  wine.  ( cc  Mrs. , will 

“ you  do  me  the  honour  to  drink  a glafs 
fC  of  wine  with  me  ?”)  and  what  kind  of 
the  wine  prefent  they  prefer,  and  call  for 
two  glades  of  fuch  wine,  accordingly. 
Each  then  waits  till  the  other  is  fervcd, 
when  they  bow  to  each  other  and  drink. 

A 5 
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Habit  having  made  a pint  of  wine  after 
dinner  almoft  neceflary  to  a man  who  eats 
freely,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  women, 
and  as  their  fitting  and  drinking  with  the 
men,  would  be  unfeemly  ; it  is  cuftomary, 
after  the  cloth  and  defert  are  removed  and 
two  or  three  glafles  of  wine  are  gone  round, 
for  the  ladies  to  retire  and  leave  the  men 
to  themfelves,  and  for  this,  ’tis  the  part  of 
the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  to  make  the  mo- 
tion for  retiring,  by  privately  confuking 
the  ladies  prefent,  whether  they  pleafe  to 
withdraw.  The  ladies  thus  rifing,  the  men 
Ihould  rife  of  courfe,  and  the  gentleman 
next  the  door  fhould  open  it,  to  let  them 
pafs. 

Rules  for  waiting  at  table. 

A good  fervant  will  be  induftrious,  and 
attend  to  the  following  rules  in  waiting; 

but, 
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but,  where  he  is  remifs,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  mailer  or  miftrefs  to  remind  him. 

1.  If  there  is  a foup  for  dinner,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  company,  to  lay 
each  perfon  a flat  plate,  and  a foup-plate 
over  it,  a napkin,  knife,  fork  and  fpoon, 
and  to  place  the  chairs.  If  there  is  no 

foup,  the  foup-plate  may  be  omitted. 

» 

2.  To  Hand  with  his  back  to  the  fide- 
board,  looking  on  the  table.  This  is  the 
office  of  the  principal  fervant.  If  there 
are  more,  then  to  Hand  round  the  table, 
or,  if  each  perfon’s  fervant  is  prefent,  that 
fervant  Ihould  Hand  behind  his  miftrefs’s 
or  mailer’s  chair. 

3.  To  keep  the  diflies  in  order  upon  the 
table,  as  they  were  at  firll  put  on. 

A 6 4., If 
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4.  If  any  of  the  garnifh  of  the  difhes 
falls  on  the  cloth,  to  remove  it  from  the 
table  in  a plate,  thus  keeping  the  table 
free  from  litter. 

V-  i t /fi£  j 

5.  To  change  each  perfon’s  plate,  knife, 
fork  and  fpoon,  as  foon  as  they  are  done 
with.  This  will  be  known,  by  the  perfon’s 
putting  the  handles  of  his  knife  and  fork 
into  his  plate. 

-3b  f J w.:."  ’ 

6.  To  look  round  and  fee  if  any  want 
bread  and  help  them  to  it,  before  it  is 
called  for. 

7.  To  hand  the  decoraments  of  the  ta- 
ble, viz.  oyl,  vinegar,  or  muftard,  to  thofe 
who  want,  anticipating  even  their  wifhes. 
Every  one  knows  with  what  muftard  is 
eaten,  with  what  vinegar,  and  fo  on,  and  a 

diligent 
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diligent,  attentive  fervant,  will  always  hand 
it,  before  it  is  afked  for. 

8.  To  give  the  plates,  &c.  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  dull,  and  never  give 
a fecond  glafs  of  wine,  in  a glafs  that  has 
been  once  ufed.  If  there  is  not  a fufficient 
change  of  glaffes,  he  fhould  have  a vefiel 
of  water  under  the  fideboard,  to  dip  them 
in,  and  fhould  wipe  them  bright. 

9.  It  is  genteel  to  have  thin  gill-glafies, 
and  the  fervant  fhould  fill  them  only  half 
full,  this  prevents  fpiling,  and  the  foot 
of  the  glafs.  fhould  be  perfe&ly  dry,  before 
it  is  given. 

10.  To  give  nothing  but  on  a waiter, 

and  always  to  hand  it  with  the  left  hand, 
and  on  the  left  fide  of  the  perfon  he  ferves. 
When  ferving  wine,  to  put  his  thumb  on  the 
foot  of  the  glafs,  this  will  prevent  it’s  over- 
throw. 11.  Never 
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11.  Never  to  reach  acrofs  a table,  or  in 
ferving  one  perfon  to  put  his  hand  or  arm 
before  another. 

12.  To  tread  lightly  acrofs  the  room, 
and  never  to  fpeak,  but  in  reply  to  a quef- 
tion  alked,  and  then  in  a modefl:  under- 
voice. 

13.  When  the  dirties  are  to  be  removed, 
to  remove  them  with  care,  fo  as  not  to 
fpill  the  fauce  or  gravy  over  any  of  the 
company  ; to  clean  the  table-cloth  from 
crumbs,  if  a fecond  courfe  is  to  be  ferved 
up,  if  not,  to  take  away  the  knives,  forks 
and  fpoons,  in  a knife-tray,  clear  away  the 
plates,  take  up  the  pieces  of  bread  with  a 
fork,  roll  up  the  cloth  to  prevent  the 
crumbs  falling  on  the  floor,  rub  the  table 
<clean  and  bright,  and  put  on  the  wine, 

&c. 
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&c.  from  the  fide-board,  with  a decanter 
of  water  and  plenty  of  clean  glades. 

14.  Where  water-gladfes  are  ufed  after 
dinner,  to  wafh  the  fingers  to  put  on 
thofe  glades  half  full  of  clean  water,  when 
the  table  is  cleared,  but  before  the  cloth 
is  removed. 

Thefe  things  are  the  province  of  the  fer- 
vants,  but  as  few  fervants  are  thorough 
good  waiters,  and  as  the  mailer  of  the 
houfe  is  refponfible  for  his  attendants,  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  fee  that  his  com- 
pany is  properly  ferved  and  attended.  For 
a table  ill-ferved  and  attended,  is  always  a 
reflexion  on  the  good  condudl  of  the  mif- 
trefs  or  mailer. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  duty  of  the 
peifon  entertaining,  I will  fay  a few  words 

to 
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to  thofe  entertained.  In  my  Principles  of 
Politenejs , a book  which  has  gone  through 
a great  number  of  editions,  and  of  courfe, 
is  very  well  known,  I had  occafion  to  touch 
upon  behaviour  at  table  ; but,  as  thofe  few 
rules  may  not  occur  at  this  inftant  to  every 
one,  I truft,  I fhall  be  pardoned  in  repeat- 
ing them. 

“ Eating  quick  or  very  flow  at  meals, 
'<f  is  chara£teriftie  of  the  vulgar  the  firft 
<c  infers  poverty,  that  you  have  not  had  a 
“ good  meal  for  fome  time ; the  laft,  if 
Xi  abroad,  that  you  diflike  your  entertain- 
fC  ment  ; if  at  home,  that  you  are  rude 
“ enough  to  fet  before  your  friends,  what 
tc  you  cannot  eat  yourfelf.  So  again,  eat- 
<c  ing  your  foup  with  your  nofe  in  the  plate 
is  vulgar,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
tc  ufed  to  hard  work,  and  having,  of  courfe, 
£C  an  unfteady  . hand.  If  it  be  necefiary 

“ then 
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then  to'  avoid  this,  it  is  much  more  fo, 
that  of 

<c  Smelling  to  the  meat  whilft  on  the 
fork,  before  pou  put  it  in  your  mouth. 
I have  feen  many  an  ill-bred  fellow  do 
this,  and  have  been  fo  angry,  that  I 
could  have  kicked  him  from  the  table. 
If  you  diflike  what  you  have,  leave  it ; 
but  on  no  account,  by  fmelling  to,  or  ex- 
amining, it,  charge  your  friend  with  put- 
ting unwholefome  provifions  before  you 

“ To  be  well  received,  you  muft  always 
be  circumfpe£t  at  table,  where  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rude,  to  fcratch  any  part  of 
your  body,  to  fpit,  or  blow  your  nofe, 
(if  you  can’t  avoid  it,  turn  your  head,) 
to  eat  greedily,  to  lean  your  elbows  on 
the  table,  to  fit  too  far  from  it,  to  pick 
jour  teeth  before  the  diihes  are  remov- 

f(  eel 
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“ ed,  or  leave  the  table  before  grace  is 
“ raid.” 


tc  Drinking  of  healths  is  now  growing 
“ out  of  falhion,  and  is  very  unpolite  in 
“ good  company.  Cuftom  once  had  made 
“ it  univerfal,  but  the  improved  manners 
“ of  the  age,  now  render  it  vulgar.  What 
“ can  be  more  rude  or  ridiculous,  than  to 
“ interrupt  perfons  at  their  meals,  with 
€c  unneceflary  compliments  ? Abftain  then 
fc  from  this  filly  cuftom,  where  you  find  it 
tc  out  of  ufe,  and  ufe  it  only  at  thofe  ta- 
(e  bles,  where  it  continues  general.” 

“ When  you  fee  but  little  of  a thing  at 
(C  table,  or  a viand  that  is  fcarce  and  dear, 
“ don’t  feem  covetous  of  it,  for  every  one 
u will  expert  a tafte  of  it  as  well  as  your- 
“ felf  and,  when  a bird  is  cut  up,  and 
li  ferved  round  to  the  company  to  take 

“ that 
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“ that  part  they  like,  it  will  flievv  a becom- 
<c  ing  modefty  to  take  the  word  part." 

“ When  invited  to  dinner,  be  always 
u there  in  time  ; there  cannot  be  a greater 
u rudenefs,  if  you  are  a perfon  of  any 
“ weight  with  your  friend,  than  to  oblige 
“ him  to  delay  his  dinner  for  your  coming, 
“ (befides  the  chance  of  Ipoiling  it,)  or 
“ more  unpolite  to  the  reft  of  the  compa- 
“ ny,  to  make  them  wait  for  you.  Be 
*c  always  there  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
<c  the  appointed  time,  and  remember,  that 
“ punctuality  in  this  matter,  is  a teft  of 
“ good  breeding." 

tc  If  a fuperior,  the  mafter  of  the  table 
sc  offers  you  a thing  of  which  there  is  but 
<c  one,  to  pafs  it  to  the  perfon  next  you, 
would  be  indirectly  charging  him  that 
'iC  offered  it  to  you,  with  a want  of  good 

tc  manners, 
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manners,  and  proper  refpedl  to  his  com- 
pany ; or,  if  you  are  the  only  ftranger 
prefent,  it  would  be  rudenefs  to  make  a 
feint  of  refufing  it,  with  the  cuftomary 
apology,  I cannot  think  of  taking  it  from 
you , fir,  or  I am  ferry  to  deprive  you  of  it , 
it  being  fuppofed  he  is  confcious  of  his 
own  rank,  and  if  he  chofe  not  to  give 
it,  would  not  have  offered  it ; your  apo- 
logy, therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is  a rude- 
nefs,  by  putting  him  on  an  equality 
with  yourfelf ; in  like  manner,  it  would 
be  a rudenefs,  to  draw  back,  when 
requefted  by  a fuperior  to  pafs  the  door 
firft,  or  hep  into  a carriage  before  him.” 

tf  If  a man  of  rank  is  of  the  party,  it  is 
a mark  of  refpeft,  for  the  matter  to  meet 
him  at  his  coach-door  and  ulher  him 
W." 

“ In 
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Cf  In  a word,  when  invited  to  dine  or 
ft  Tup  at  the  houfe  of  any  well-bred  man, 
<c  obferve  how  he  doth  the  honours  of  his 
“ table  ; mark  his  manner  of  treating  his 
tc  company,  attend  to  the  compliments 
“ of  congratulation  or  condolence  that  he 
fe  pays,  and  take  notice  of  his  addrefs,  to 
<c  his  fuperiors,  his  equals  and  his  inferi- 
“ ors ; nay,  his  very  looks  and  tone  of 
ff  voice  are  worth  your  attention,  for  we 
u cannot  pleafe  without  a union  of  them 
« all.” 

tf  Should  you  invite  any  one  to  dine  or 
“ fup  with  you,  recoiled  whether  ever 
<c  you  had  obferved  him  to  prefer  one 
<c  thing  to  another,  and  endeavour  to  pro- 
“ cure  that  thing  ; when  at  table,  fay,  I 
tc  think  you  Jeemed  to  give  this  dijh  a prefer- 
cc  ence,  I therefore  ordered  it.  This  is  the 
wine  I obferved  you  bejl  like , I have  there - 

“ fore 
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Cf  fore  been  at  Jome  pains  to  procure  it , 
sc  Trifling  as  thefe  things  may  appear,  they 
<f  prove  an  attention  to  the  perfon  they  are 
“ faid  to  j and,  as  attention  in  trifles  is 
tc  the  teft  of  refpedt,  the  compliment  will 

not  be  loft.” 

“ If  the  neceflities  of  nature  oblige  you 
ef  at  any  time,  (particularly  at  dinner,)  to 
“ withdraw  from  the  company  you  are  in, 
c<  endeavour  to  fteal  away  unperceived,  or 
5C  make  fome  excufe  for  retiring,  that  may 
<rt  keep  your  motives  for  withdrawing,  a 
<e  fecret ; 'and,  on  your  return,  be  careful 
ts  not  to  announce  that  return,  or  fufFer 
<f  any  adjufting  of  your  drefs,  or  re-placing 
tff  of  your  watch,  to  fay,  from  whence  you 
t(  came.  To  a&  otherwife,  is  indelicate 
f<  and  rude.” 


THE 


THE 


Art  of  Carving. 


THE  author  of  this  work,  from  a con- 
vi&ion  that  the  knowledge  it  com- 
municates, is  one  of  the  accomplilhments 
of  a gentleman,  and  that  the  Art  of  Carving 
is  little  known,  but  to  thofe  who  have  long 
been  accuftomed  to  it,  perfuades  himfelf, 
he  cannot  make  the  riling  generation  a 
more  ufeful  or  acceptable  prefent,  than  to 
lay  before  them  a book,  that  will  teach 
them  to  acquit  themfelves  well,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  part  of  the  honours  of  the 

table.  (See  the  motto  in  the  title-page.) 

more 
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We  are  always  in  pain  for  a man, 
Vvho,  inftead  of  cutting  up  a fowl  genteely, 
is  hacking  for  half  an  hour  acrofs  a bone, 
greafing  himfelf,  and  befpattering  the 
company  with  the  fauce  : but  where 

the  matter  or  miftrefs  of  a table  diffefts 
a bird  with  eafe  and  grace,  or  ferves 
her  gueft  with  fuch  parts  as  are  bell  fla- 
voured and  moft  efteemed,  they  are  not 
only  well  thought  of,  but  admired.  The 
principal  things  that  are  brought  then  to 
table  are  here  delineated,  and  the  cuftom- 
ary  method  of  carving  them  pointed  out, 
in  a manner  that,  with  a little  atten- 
tion, will  be  readily  underftood,  and 
the  knowledge  of  carving,  with  a little 
practice,  eafily  acquired. 

Young  folks  unaccuttomed  to  ferving  at 
table,  will,  with  the  help  of  the  cuts,  and 
the  inftru&ions  accompanying  them,  foon 

be 
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bt  able  to  carve  well,  if  at  the  fame  time 
they  will,  as  occafion  offers,  take  notice, 
how  a good  carver  proceeds,  when  a joint 
or  fowl  is  before  him. 

I have  alfo  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing- 
out  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  inftru&ions, 
what  parts  of  viands  ferved  up  are  moft  ef- 
teemed,  that  perfons  carving,  may  be  ena- 
bled to  Ihew  a proper  attention  to  their 
b£ft  guefts  and  friends,  and  may  help 
them  to  their  liking. 

There  are  fome  graceful  methods  of 
carving,  that  fhould  alfo  be  attended  to, 
fuch  as  not  to  rife  from  our  feat,  if  we  can 
help  it,  but  to  have  a feat  high  enough  to 
give  us  a command  of  the  table  ; not  to 
help  any  one  to  too  much  at  a time  ; .not 
to  give  the  nice  parts  all  to  one  perfon  j 
but,  to  diftribute  them,  if  pofiible,  among 
B the 
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the  whole,  or  the  beft  to  thole  of  fuperior 
rank,  in  preference  to  thofe  of  inferior,  and 
not  to  cut  the  flices  too  thick  or  too  thin, 
and  to  help  them  to  gravy,  removing  the 
cold  fat  that  fwims  on  it,  in  cold  weather; 
but  it  is  generally  beft  to  alk  our  friends 
what  part  they  like  beft. 

We  will  then  begin  with  thofe  joints, &c. 
that  are  fimple  and  eafy  to  be  carved,  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  fuch  as  are  more 
complicate  and  difficult. 


LEG  of  MUTTON. 

This  cut  reprefents  a leg  or  Jigot  of 
boiled  mutton,  it  fliould  be  ferved  up  in 
the  dilh  as  it  here  lies,  lying  upon  it’s 
back ; and  when  roafted,  the  under-fide,  as 
here  reprefented  by  the  letter  d , ffiould  lie 

uppermoft 
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uppermoft  in  the  difh,  as  in  a ham,  (which 
fee,  p.  48.}  and  in  this  cafe,  as  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  occafionally  to  turn  it  fo,  as  to  get 
readily  at  the  under  fide,  and  cut  it  in 
the  diredtion  a>  b>  the  fihank,  which  is 
here  broken  and  bent,  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  putting  into  a lefs  pot  or  veflfel  to 
B 2 boil 
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boil  it,  is  not  broken  or  bent  in  a roafted 
joint,  of  courfe,  fhould  be  wound  round, 
(after  it  is  taken  off  the  fpit,)  with  half  a 
fheet  of  writing  paper,  and  fo  fent  up  to 
table,  that  the  perfon  carving  it  may  take 
hold  of  it,  without  greafing  his  hands. 
Accordingly,  when  he  wiihes  to  cut  it  on 
the  under-fide,  it  being  too  heavy  a joint 
to  be  eafily  turned  with  a fork,  the  car- 
ver is  to  take  hold  of  the  fhank  with  his 
left  hand,  and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  turn 
it  readily,  fo  as  to  cut  it  where  he  pleafes 
with  his  right. 

A leg  of  weather-mutton,  which  is  by 
far  the  beft  flavoured,  may  be  readily 
known  when  bought,  by  the  kernel,  or  lit- 
tle round  lump  of  fat,  juft  above  the  letters 

'C» 
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When  a leg  of  mutton  is  firft  cut,  the 
perfon  carving  fhould  turn  the  joint  to- 
wards him  as  it  here  lies*  the  fhank  to  the 
left  hand  ; then  holding  it  Heady  with  his 
fork,  he  fhould  cut  it  deep  on  the  flefhy- 
part,  in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  quite  to- 
the  bone,  in  the  direction  a , b.  Thus  will 
he  cut  right  through  the  kernel  of  fat* 
called  the  Pope’s-eye , which  many  are  fond 
of.  The  moft  juicy  parts  of  the  leg,  are  in, 
the  thick  part  of  it,  from  the  line  a,  b , up- 
wards, towards  e,  but  many  prefer  the  dryer, 
part,  which  is  about  the  fhank  or  knuckle  j 
this  part  is  by  far  the  coarfer,  but  as  I faid, 
fome  prefer- it  and  call  it  the  venifon  part, 
tho’  it  is  lefs  like  venifon  than  any  other 
part  of  the  joint.  The  fat  of  this  joint 
lies  chiefly  on  the  ridge  e}  e}  and  is  to  bo 
c.ut  in  the  direction  e}  /, 

As 
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As  many  are  fond  of  having  a bone,  and 
have  an  idea,  that  the  nearer  the  bone,  the 
fweeter  the  flelh;  in  a leg  of  mutton, 
there  is  but  one  bone  readily  to  be  got  at, 
and  that  a fmall  one;  this  is  the  Cratnp-bone, 
by  fome  called  the  Gentleman' s -bone,  and  is 
to  be  cut  out,  by  taking  hold  of  the  Ihank- 
bone  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a knife* 
cutting  down  to  the  thigh-bone  at  the  point 
d , then  palling  the  knife  under  the  cramp- 
bone,  in  the  direction  d , c}  it  may  eafily 
be  cut  out. 


SHOULDER  of  MUTTON,  No.  i„ 

Figure  i.  reprefents  a Ihoulder  of  mut- 
ton, which  is  fometimes  falted  and  boiled 
by  fanciful  people ; but  cuftomarily  ferved 
up  roafted,  and  is  laid  in  the  difh,  with 
the  back  or  upper-fide  uppermoft,  as  here 

When 
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When  not  over-roafted,  it  is  a joint 
very  full  of  gravy,  much  more  fo  than  a 
leg,  and  as  fuch,  by  many  preferred,  and 
particularly  as  having  many  very  good, 
.delicate,  and  favory  parts  in  it. 

B 4 
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1 he  fliank-bone  fhould  be  wound  round 
with  writing-paper  as  pointed  out  in  the  leg, 
that  the  perfon  carving  may  take  hold  of 
it,  to  turn  it  as  he  wifhes.  Now,  when  it 
is  fil'd:  cut,.  it  fhould  be  in  the  hollow  part 
of  it,  in  the  direction  a,  b , and  the  knife 
fhould  be  patted  deep  to  the  bone.  The 
gravy  then  runs  fail  into  the  dilh,  and  the 
part  cut  opens  wide  enough,  to  take  many 
dices  from  it  readily. 

The  belt  fat,  that  which  is  full  of  ker- 
nels and  belt  flavoured,  lies  on  the  outer- 
edge,  and  is  to  be  cut  out  in  thin  flices  in 
the  direction  e,f.  If  many  are  at  table, 
and  the  hollow  part  cut  in  the  line  a , h , is 
all  eaten,  fome  very  good  and  delicate  flices 
may  be  cut  out,  on  each  fide  the  ridge  of 
the  blade-bone,  in  the  directions  r,  d. 
The  line  between  thefe  two  dotted  lines  is 
that,  in  the  direction  of  which  the  edge  or 

ridgQ 
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ridge  of  the  blade-bone  lies,  and  cannoE 
be  cut  acrofs. 


On  the  under-fide  of  the  fhoulder,  as 
reprefented  below,  in  figure  2.  there  are 


two  parts,  very  full  of  gravy,  and  fuch  as 
many  perfons  prefer  to  thofe,  of  the  upper- 

lide. 
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fide.  One  is  a deep  cut,  in  the  dire&ion 
g,  h , accompanied  with  fat,  and  the  other 
all  lean,  in  a line  from  z,  to  k.  The  parts 
about  the  fhank  are  coarfe  and  dry,  as 
about  the  knuckle  in  the  leg;  but  yet 
fome  prefer  this  dry  part,  as  being  lefs  rich 
or  lufcious,  and  of  courfe,  lefs  apt  to  cloy. 

A Jhoulder  of  mutton  over-roafted  is  fpoilt. 

A LEG  of  PORK, 

Whether  boiled  or  roafted,  is  fent  up  to 
table  as  a leg  of  mutton  roafted,  and  cut 
up  in  the  fame  manner ; of  courfe,  I fhall 
refer  you  to  what  I have  faid  upon  that 
joint,  only  that  the  clofe,  firm  flefli  about 
the  knuckle,  is  by  many  reckoned  the  beft, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  in  a leg  of  mutton. 

A Jhoulder  of  Pork  is  never  cut  or  fent 
to  table  as  fuch,  but  the  fhank-bone,  with 

fome 
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fome  little  meat  annexed,  is  often  ferved 
up  boiled,  and  called  a Spring,  and  is  very 
good  eating. 


Edgre  Bone  of  Beef 
o 


As  this  work  is  not  a critical  inveftiga- 
tion  of  words,  but  relates  merely  to  the 
art  of  carving,  I fhall  not  give  my  reafons 
for  calling  it  an  Edge-bone , in  preference 

to 
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to  Ridge-bone , Each-bone , or  Ach-bone,  but 
have  given  it  that,  by  which  it  is  generally 
known.  The  above  is  a reprefentation  of 
it,  and  is  a favourite  joint  at  table. 

In-carving  it,  as  the  outlide  fuffers  in 
it’s  flavour,  from  the  water  in  which  it  is 
boiled,  the  difh  fhould  be  turned  towards 
the  carver,  as  it  is  here  reprefented ; and 
a thick  flice  fhould  be  firfl  cut  off,  the 
the  whole  length  of  the  joint,  beginning  at 
a,  and  cutting  it  all  the  way  even  and 
through  the  whole  furface,  from  a to  b. 

The  foft  fat  that  refembles  marrow,  lies 
on  the  back,  below  the  letter  d,  and  the 
firm  fat  is  .to  be  cut  in  thin  horizontal  dices 
at  the  point  c ; but,  as  fome  perfons  prefer 
the  foft  fat,  and  others  the  firm,  each  fhould 
be  afked  what  he  likes* 


The 
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The  upper-part  as  here  fhewn,  is  cer- 
tainly the  handfomeft,  fulleft  of  gravy,  moft 
tender,  and  is  encircled  with  fat ; but, 
there  are  ftill  fome,  who  prefer  a dice  on 
the  under-fide,  which  is  quite  lean.  But, , 
as  it  is  a heavy  joint  and  very,  troublefome 
to  turn,  that  perfon  cannot  have  much . 
good  manners,  who  requefts  it. 

The  fkewer  that  keeps  the  meat  together 
when  boiling,  is  here  fhewn  at  a.  It  fhould 
be  drawn  out,  before  the  difh  is  ferved  up 
to  table ; or,  if  is  neceffary  to  leave  a fkew- 
er in,  that  fkewer  fhould  be  a filver  one.. 


A SADDLE  of  MUTTON. 

This  is  by  fome  called  a chine  of  mut- 
ton, the  faddle  being  the  two  necks,  but  as 

the 
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a Saddle  of  Mutton 


the  two  necks  are  now  feldom  fent  to  table 
together,  they  call  the  two  lines  a faddle. 

A faddle  of  mutton  is  a genteel  and 
handfome  difh,  it  confifts  of  the  two  loins 
together,  the  back-bone  running  down  the 
middle,  to  the  tail.  Of  courfe,  when  it 

is 
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is  to  be  carved,  you  muft  cut  a long  flice 
in  either  of  the  flefhy  parts,  on  the  fide  of 
the  back-bone,  in  the  diredlion  a , b. 

There  is  feldom  any  great  length  of  the 
tail  left  on,  but  if  it  is  fent  up  with  the 
tail,  many  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  may  rea- 
dily be  divided  into  feveral  pieces,  by  cut- 
ting between  the  joints  of  the  tail,  which 
are  about  the  diftance  of  one  inch  apart. 

A BREAST  of  VEAL  roafted. 

This  is  the  bell  end  of  a breaft  of  veal, 
with  the  fweet-bread  lying  on  it,  and  when 
carved,  fhould  be  firft  cut  acrofs  quite 
through,  in  the  line  a,  c , dividing  the  grift- 
les  from  the  rib- bones  : this  done,  to  thofe 
who  like  fat  and  griftle,  the  thick  or  grift- 
3y  part  fhould  be  cut  into  pieces  as  wanted, 

in 
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a Breaft  of  Veal  roaHed 


in  the  lines  a,  b.  When  a hreaft  of  veal 
is  cut  into  pieces  and  ftewed,  thefe  grillles 
are  very  tender  and  eatable.  To  fuch  per- 
fons  as  prefer  a bone,  a rib  fliould  be  cut 
or  feparated  from  the  reft  in  the  lines  d,  c, 
and  with  a part  of  the  bread,  a flice  of 
the  fweet-bread  e}  cut  acrofs  the  middle. 

A Knuckle 
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A knuckle  of  veal  is  always  boiled,  and 
is  admired  for  the  fat,  finewy  tendons  about 
the  knuckle,  which  if  boiled  tender,  are 
much  efteemed.  A lean  knuckle  is  not 
worth,  the  drefijiig. 
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You  cannot  cut  a handfome  flice,  but  in 
the  direftion  a,  b.  The  moft  delicate  fat 
lies  about  the  part  d>  and  if  cut  in  the  line 
d , c,  you  will  divide  two  bones,  between 
which,  lies  plenty  of  ftne  marrowy  fat. 

The  feveral  bones  about  the  knuckle, 
'may  be  readily  feparated  at  the  joints,  and 
as  they  are  covered  with  tendons,  a bone 
may  be  given  to  thofe  who  like  it. 


A SPARE-RIB  of  PORK. 

A fpare-rib  of  pork  is  carved,  by  cut- 
ting out  a flice  from  the  flefliy  part,  in  the 
line  ay  b.  This  joint  will  affords  many 
good  cuts  in  this  diredtion,  with  as  much 
fat;  as  people  like  to  eat  of  fuch  ftrong 
meat.  When  the  flelhy  part  is  cut  away, 

a bone 
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a Spare-rib  of  Pork 


a bone  may  be  eafily  feparated  from  the 
next  to  it,  in  the  line  d3  b3  c3  disjointing  it 
at  c. 

Few  pork-eaters  are  fond  of  gravy,  it 
being  too  ftrong,  on  this  account,  it  is 
eaten  with  apple-fauce. 

-Half 
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There  are  many  delicate  bits  about  a 
calf’s  head,  and  when  young,  perfectly 
white,  fat,  and  well-drdfed,  half  a head 
is  a genteel  difli. 


———————— — — ■—  — — — . ' - 

Haifa  Calf s Head  hoild. 


When  firft  cut,  it  fhould  be  quite  along 
the  gheek-bone,  in  the  flelhy  part,  in  the 

the: 
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the  direction  c,  b3  where  many  handfoine 
flices  may  be  cut.  In  the  flelhy  part,  at 
the  end  of  the  jaw-bone,  lies  part  of  the 
throat  fvveet-bread,  which  may  be  cut  into* 
in  the  line  c3  d3  and  which  is  efteemed  the 
bed  part  in  the  head.  Many  like  the  eye, 
which  is  to  be  cut  from  it’s  focket  a , by 
forcing  the  point  of  a carving  knife  down 
to  the  bottom  on  one  edge,  of  the  focket, 
and  cutting  quite  round,  keeping  the  point 
of  the  knife  • flanting  towards  the  middle, 
fo  as  to  feparate  the  meat  from  thebone. 
This  piece  is  feldom  divided,  but  if  you 
wilh  to  oblige  two  perfons  with  it,  it  may 
be  cut  into  two  parts.  The  palate  is  alfo 
reckoned  by  fome  a delicate  morfel;  this 
is  found  on  the  under-fide  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  a crinkled,  white  thick 
fkin,  and  may  be  eafily  feparated  from  die 
bone  by  the  knife,  by  lifting  the  head  up 
•with  your  left  hand. 


There 
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There  is  alfo  fome  good  meat  to  be  met 
with  on  the  under-fide,  covering  the  un- 
der jaw,  and  fome  nice,  griftly  fat  to  be 
pared  off  about  the  ear,  g. 

There  are  fcarce  any  bones  here  to  be 
feparated  but  one  may  be  cut  off,  at  the 
neck,  in  the  line/,  e,  but  this  is  a coarfe 
part. 

There  is  a tooth  in  the  upper-jaw,  the 
laft  tooth  behind,  which  having  feveral 
cells,  and  being  full  of  jelly,  is  called  the 
fweet-tooth.  It’s  delicacy  is  more  in  the 
name  than  any  thing  elfe.  It  is  a double 
tooth,  lies  firm  in  a focket,  at  the  further 
end,  but  if  the  calf  was  a young  one,  may 
readily  be  taken  out  with  the  point  of  a 
knife. 


In 
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In  ferving  your  gueft  with  a flice  of 
head,  you  Ihould  enquire  whether  he. would 
have  any  of  the  tongue  or  brains,  which 
are  generally  ferved  up  in  a feparate  difh, 
in  which  cafe,  a (lice  from  the  thick  part 
of  the  tongue  near  the  root  is  belt.  Some- 
times the  brains  are  made  up  into  fmall 
cakes,  fried,  and  put  round  the  head  to  or- 
nament it  i when  fo,  give  one  of  thefe 
cakes, 

* A HAM. 

A ham  is  cut  two  ways,  acrofs  jn  the 
line  by  c,  or,  with  the  point  of  the  carving 
knife,  in  the  circular  line  in  the  middle, 
taking  out  a fmall  piece  as  at  a,  and  cut- 
ting thin  dices  in  a circular  direction,  thus 
enlarging  it  by  degrees.  This  laft  method 

i of 
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a Ham 


oF  cutting  it,  is  to  preferve  the  gravy  and 
keep  it  moift,  which  is  thus  prevented  from 
running  out. 


A Haunch 
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In  carving  a haunch  of  venifon,  firil  cut 
it  acrofs  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  line  d3  c, 
a,  then  turn  the  difh  with  the  end  d3  to- 
wards you,  put  in  the  point  of  the  knife 
at  c3  and  cut  it  down  as  deep  as  you  can  in 
tire  direction  c3  d j thus  cut,  you  may  take 
out  as  many  flices  as  you  pleafe,  on  the 
C right 
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right  or  left.  As  the  fat  lies  deeper  on  the 
left,  between  d and  a,  to  thofe  who  are 
fond  of  fat,  as  moft  venifon-eaters  are,  the 
beft  flavoured  and  fatteft  flices  will  be 
found  on  the  left  of  the  line  c,  d3  fuppo- 
fing  the  end  d3  turned  towards  you.  Slices 
of  venifon  fhould  not  be  cut  thick,  nor 
too  thin,  and  plenty  of  gravy  fhould  be 
given  with  them;  but,  as  there  is  a particu- 
lar fauce  made  for  this  meat,  with  red  wine 
and  currant  jelly  ; your  gueft  fhould  be 
afked,  if  he  pleafes  to  have  any. 

As  the  fat  of  venifon  is  very  apt  to  cool 
and  get  hard  and  difagreeable  to  the  palate, 
it  fhould  always  be  ferved  up  on  a water- 
difh,  and  if  your  company  is  large,  and 
the  joint  is  a long  time  on  the  table,  a 
lamp  fhould  be  fen t for,  and  a few  flices, 
fat  and  lean  with  feme  of  the  gravy,  is 
ptefently  heated  over  it,  either  in  a filver 

or 
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or  a pewter  plate.  This  is  always  done  at 
table,  and  the  fight  of  the  lamp,  never 
fails  to  give  pleafure  to  your  company. 

r~ — . ■ ■ 


an  Ox  Toneme 


■ — ... . 


A tongue  is  to  be  cut  acrofs,  in  the  line 
a b , and  a (lice  taken  from  thence.  The  moll 
tender  and  juicy  fiices  will  be  about  the 
middle,  or  between  the  line  a b,  and 
C a the 
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the  root.  Towards  the  tip,  the  meat  is 
clofer  and  dryer.  For  the  fat,  and  a kernel 
•with  that  fat,  cut  off  a flice  of  the  root, 
on  the  right  of  the  letter  b,  at  the  bottom 
next  the  difh.  A tongue  is  generally  eaten 
with  white  meat,  veal,  chicken,  or  tur- 
key, and  to  thofe  whom  you  ferve  with  the 
latter,  you  fhould  give  a flice  of  the  for- 
mer. 

SIRLOIN  OF  BEEF. 

"Whether  the  whole  firloin  or  part  of  it 
only  be  fent  to  table,  is  immaterial,  with 
refpedt  to  carving  it.  The  figure  here  re- 
prefents  part  of  the  joint  only,  the  whole 
being  too  large  for  families  in  general.  It 
is  drawn  as  (landing  up  in  the  dilh,  in  or- 
der to  Ihew  the  infide  or  under-part  but 
when  fent  to  table  it  is  always  laid  down, 

fo 
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fo  as  that  the  part  defcribed  by  the  letter 
c,  lies  clofe  on  the  difh.  The  part  c d3 
then  lies  uppermoft,  and  the  line  a bf  un- 
derneath. 

The  meat  on  the  upper-fide  of  the  ribs, 
is  firmer,  and  of  a clofer  texture,  than 
C 3 the 
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the  flefhy  part  underneath,  which  is  by  far 
the  moft  tender  j of  courfe,  fome  prefer 
one  part,  and  fome  the  other. 

To  thofe  who  like  the  upper- fide  and 
would  rather  not  have  the  firft  cut  or  out- 
fide  flice,  that  outfide  dice  Ihould  be  firft 
cut  off,  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  di- 
rection q d.  Plenty  of  foft,  marrowy  fat 
will  be  found  underneath  the  ribs.  If  a 
perfon  widies  to  have  a dice  underneath, 
the  joint  muft  be  turned  up,  by  taking 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  ribs  with  the  left 
hand,  and  raifing  it,  till  it  is  in  the  pofi- 
tion  as  here  reprefented.  One  dice  or  more 
may  now  be  cut  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  a b>  paffing  the  knife  down  to  the 
bone.  The  dices,  whether  on  the  upper 
or  under  fide,  fhould  be  cut  thin,  but  not 
too  much  fo. 


A BRISKET 
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This  is  a part  always  boiled,  and  is  to 
be  cut  in  the  direction  a b3  quite  down  to 
the  bone,  but  never  help  any  one  to  the 
outfide  nice,  which  Ihould  be  taken  crfF 
pretty  thick.  The  fat  cut  with  this  flice  is 
a firm  griftly  fat,  but  a fofter  fat  will  be 
C 4 found 
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found  underneath,  for  thofe  who  prefer 
it. 


A BUTTOCK  of  BEEF 

Is  always  boiled,  and  requires  no  print 
to  point  out  how  it  Ihould  be  carved.  A 
thick  dice  Ihould  be  cut  off  all  round  the 
buttock,  that  your  friends  may'be  helped 
to  the  juicy  and  prime  part  of  it.  Thus 
cut  into,  thin  dices  may  be  cut  from  the 
top  ; but,  as  it  is  a difli  that  is  frequently 
brought  to  table  cold,  a fecond  day,  it 
diould  always  be  cut  handfome  and  even. 
To  thofe  to  whom  a dice  all  round  would 
be  too  much,  a third  of  the  round  may 
be  given,  with  a thin  dice  of  fat.  On  one 
fide  there  is  a part  whiter  than  ordinary, 
by  forme  called  the  white  mufcle.  In 
Wiltjhire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  a 

bullock 
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Tbullock  is  generally  divided,  and  this  white 
part  fold  feparate  as  a delicacy,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  fo,  the  meat  being  clofe  and 
dry,  whereas  the  darker  coloured  parts, 
though  apparently  of  a coarfer  grain,  are 
of  a loofer  texture,  more  tender,  fuller 
of  gravy,  and  better  flavoured ; and, 
men  of  diftingu  idling  palates,  ever  prefer 
them. 


A FILLET  of  VEAL, 

Which  is  the  thigh  part,  fimilar  to  a 
buttock  of  beef,  is  brought  to  table  al- 
ways in  the  fame  form,  but  roafted.  The 
outfide  flice  of  the  fillet,  is  by  many 
thought  a delicacy,  as  being  moft  favoury ; 
but,  it  does  not  follow,  that  every  one 
likes  it  i each  perlon  fhould  therefore  be 
alked,  what  part  they  prefer.  If  not  the 
C 5 outfide, 
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outfide,  cut  off  a thin  flice,  and  the  fe- 
cond  cut  will  be  white  meat,  but  cut  it 
even  and  dole  to  the  bone.  A fillet  of 
veal  is  generally  fluffed  under  the  fkirt  or 
flap  with  a favoury  pudding,  called  forced- 
meat.  This  is  to  be  cut  deep  into,  in  a 
line  with  the  furface  of  the  fillet,  and  a 
thin  flice  taken  out ; this,  with  a little 
fiat  cut  from  the  fkirt,  fhould  be  given  to 
each  perfon  prefent. 


A FORE  QUARTER  of  LAMB  roafled. 

Before  any  one  is  helped  to  part  of  this 
joint,  the  fhoulder  fhould  be  feparated 
from  the  breafl,  or  what  is  by  fiome  called 
the  coaft  ; by  palling  the  knife  under,  in 
the  direction  c , g , d>  e.  The  fhoulder  being 
thus  removed,  a lemon  or  orange  fhould  be 
fqueezed  upon  the  part,  and  then  fprinkled 

with 
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a Quarter  of  .Lamb 


with  fait  where  the  Ihoulder  joined  it,  and 
the  Ihoulder  Ihould  be  laid  on  it  again. 
The  griftly  part  Ihould  next  be  feparated 
-from  the  ribs,  in  the  line /,  d.  It  is  now  in 
readinefs  to  be  divided  among  the  com- 
pany. The  ribs  are  generally  moll  efteem- 
ed,  and  one  or  two  may  be  feparated  from 
the  reft,  in  the  line  a b 5 or,  to  thofe  who 
C 6 prefer 
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prefer  the  griftly  part,  a piece  or  two,  or 
more,  may  be  cut  off  in  the  lines  h , i,  &c- 
Though  all  parts  of  young  lamb  are  nice, 
the  fhoulder  of  a fore-quarter  is  the 
leaft  thought  of ; it  is  not  fo  rich. 

If  the  fore-quarter  is  that  ofgrafs  lamb 
and  large,  the  fhoulder  fhould  be  put  into 
another  difh,  when  taken  off,  and  it  is 
carved,  as  a fhoulder  of  mutton,  which  fee. 


A ROASTED  PIG- 

A roafted  pig  is  feldom  fent  to  table 
whole,  the  head  is  cut  off  by  the  cook, 
and  the  body  fplit  down  the  back,  and 
ferved  up  as  here  reprefented  ; and  the 
difh  garnifhed,  with  the  chaps  and  ears. 


Before 
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a Itoafted  Pigr 

o 


Before  any  one  is  helped,  the  fhoulder 
fhould  be  feparated  from  the  carcafe,  by 
patting  the  knife  under  it,  in  the  circular 
dire&ion  j and  the  leg  feparated  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  dotted  line  c3  d3  e.  The 
moft  delicate  part  of  the  whole  pig,  is  the 
triangular  piece  of  the  neck,  which  may 

be 
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be  cut  off  in  the  line /,  g.  The  next  beft 
parts  are  the  ribs,  which  may  be  divided 
in  the  line  a b3  &e.  Indeed,  the  bones  of  a 
pig  of  three  weeks  old,  are  little  elfe  than 
griftle,  and  may  eafiiy  be  cut  through ; 
next  to  thefe,  are  pieces  cut  from  the  leg 
and  fhoulder.  Some  are  fond  of  an  ear, 
and  others  of  a chap,  and  thofe  perfons 
may  readily  be  gratified. 


A HARE. 

This  is  a hare  as  truffed  and  fent  up  to 
table.  A Ikewer  is  run  through  two  fhoul- 
ders,  (or  wings  as  fome  call  them,)  the 
point  of  which  is  fhewn  at  d,  another  is 
paffed  through  the  mouth  at  a}  into  the 
body,  to  keep  the  head  in  it’s  place  ; and 
two  others,  through  the  roots  of  the  ears, 
in  the  dire&ion  b f3  to  keep  the  ears  ere&. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  fkewers  are  feldom  removed  til]  the 
hare  is  cut  up. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  cutting  it 
up.  The  genteeleft,  belt  and  readieft  way, 
is  as  above  defcribed,  to  put  in  the  point 
of  the  knife  at  £,  and  cut  it  through  all 

the 
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the  way  down  to  the  rump,  on  one  fide  the 
back-bone,  in  the  line  g h.  This  done, 
cut  it  fimilarly  on  the  other  fide,  at  an 
equal  diffanee  from  the  back-bone.  The 
body  is  thus  divided  into  three.  You  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  cutting  the  back 
through  the  fpine  or  back-bone,  into  fe- 
veral  fmall  pieces,  more  or  lefs  in  the  lines 
i k,  the  back  being  by  far  the  tendereft 
part,  fullefl  of  gravy,  and  the  greatefl  de- 
licate. With  a part  of  the  back  fiiould  be 
given  a fpoonful  of  pudding,  with  which 
the  belly  is  fluffed,  below  the  letters  ky  and 
which  is  now  eafily  to  be  got  at.  Having 
thus  feparated  the  legs  from  the  back- 
bone, they  are  eafily  cut  from  the  belly. 
The  legs  are  the  parts  next  in  eftimation, 
but  their  meat  are  clofetr,  firmer  and  lefs 
juicy.  The  fhoulders  or  wings  are  to  be 
cut  off  in  the  circular  dotted  line  e f g. 
The  fhoulders  are  generally  bloody  j but 

many 
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many  like  the  blood,  and  of  courfe,  prefer 
the  fhoulder  to  the  leg.  In  a large  hare, 
a whole  leg  is  too  much  to  be  given  to  any 
one  perfon  at  one  time,  it  fhould  therefore 
be  divided,  and  the  beft  part  of  the  leg,  is 
the  flefhy  part  of  the  thigh  at  h3  whieh 
lhould  be  cut  off. 

Some  like  the  head,  brains  and  bloody 
part  of  the  neck,  before  then  you  begin 
to  diffe6t  the  head,  cut  off  the  ears  at  the 
roots,  which  if  roafted  crifp,  many  are 
fond  of,  and  may  be  afked  if  they  pleafe 
to  have  one. 

Now  the  head  fhould  be  divided  -3  for 
this  purpofe  it  fhould  be  taken  on  a clean 
plate,  fo  as  to  be  under  your  hand,  and 
turning  the  nofe  to  you,  hold  it  fteady  with 
your  fork,  that  it  does  not  flie  from  under 
the  knife  i you  are  then  to  put  the  point 

of 
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of  the  knife  into  the  fkull  between  the 
ears,  and  by  forcing  it  down,  as  foon  as  it 
has  made  it’s  way,  you  may  eafily  divide 
the  head  into  two,  by  cutting  with  fome 
degree  of  ftrength  quite  down  through  to 
the  nofe.  Half  the  head  may  be  given 
to  any  perfon  that  likes  it. 

But  this  mode  of  cutting  up  a hare  can 
only  be  done  with  eafe,  when'the  animal  is 
young.  If  it  be  an  old  hare,  the  beft  me- 
thod is,  to  put  your  knife  pretty  clofe  to 
the  back-bone,  and  cut  off  one  leg,  but 
as  the  hip-bone  will  be  in  your  way,  the 
back  of  the  hare  muft  be  turned  towards 
you,  and  you  muft  endeavour  to  hit  the 
joint  between  the  hip  and  the  thigh-bone. 
When  you  have  feparated  one,  cut  off  the 
other,  then  cut  out  a long  narrow  flice  or 
two  on  each  fide  the  back-bone,  in  the  di- 
rection g b-3  this  done,  divide  the  back- 
bone 
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bone  into  two,  three,  or  more  parts,  palling 
your  knife  between  the  feveral  joints  of 
the  back,  which  may  readily  be  effected 
with  a little  attention  and  patience. 


A RABBIT, 

Is  trufied  like  a hare,  and  cut  up  in  the 
fame  way,  only  as  being  much  fmaller, 
after  the  legs  are  feparated  from  the  body, 
the  back  is  divided  into  two  or  three  parts, 
without  dividing  it  from  the  belly,  but  cut- 
ting it  in  the  lineg^,  as  in  the  harej  and,  in- 
ftead  of  dividing  the  head  in  two,  a whole 
head  is  given  to  a perfon  who  likes  it, 
the  ears  being  removed,  before  the  rabbit 
is  ferved  up. 


A GOOSE. 
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Like  a turkey,  is  feldom  quite  differed, 
unlefs  the  company  is  large  ; but  when  it 
is,  the  following  is  the  method.  Turn  the 
neck  towards  you,  and  cut  two  or  three 
long  dices,  on  each  fide  the  bread,  in  the 
lines  a b , quite  to  the  bone.  Cut  thefe 
dices  from  the  bone,  which  done,  proceed 

to 
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* to  take  off  the  leg,  by  turning  the  goofe  up 
on  one  fide,  putting  the  fork  through  the 
fmall  end  of  the  leg-bone,  preffing  it  clofe 
to  the  body,  which  when  the  knife  is  en- 
tered at  d raifes  the  joint  from  the  body. 
The  knife  is  then  to  be  paffed  under  the 
leg  in  the  diredtion  d e.  If  the  leg  hangs 
to  the  carcafe  at  the  joint  e,  turn  it  back 
with  the  fork,  and  it  will  readily  feparate, 
i'fthe'goofe  is  young  : in  an  old  goofe  it  will 
require  fome  ftrength  to  feparate  it.  When 
the  leg  is  off,  proceed  to  take  off  the  wing, 
by  paffing  the  fork  through  the  fmall  end 
of  the  pinion,  preffing  it  clofe  to  the  body 
and  entering  the  knife  at  the  notch  c and 
paffing  it  under  the  wing  in  the  diredtion 
c d.  It  is  a nice  thing  to  hit  this  notch  c, 
as  it  is  not  fo  vifible  in  the  bird  as  in  the 
figure.  If  the  knife  is  put  into  the  notch 
above  it,  you  cut  upon  the  neck  bone  and 
not  on  the  wing  joint.  A little  practice 

will 
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will  Toon  teach  the  difference,  and  if  the 
goofe  is  young,  the  trouble  is  not  great, 
but  very  much  otherwife,  if  the  bird  is  an 
old  one. 

When  the  leg  and  wing  on  one  fide  are 
taken  off,  take  them  off  on  the  other  fidej 
cut  off  the  apron  in  the  line  f e g,  and  then 
take  off  the  merry-thought  in  the  line  i h. 
The  neck-bones  are  next  to  be  feparated  as 
in  a fowl,  and  all  the  other  parts  divided 
as  there  directed,  to  which  I refer  you. 

The  bed  parts  of  a goofe  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  * the  bread  dices  ; the  flefhy 
part  of  the  wing,  which  may  be  divided 
from  the  pinion ; the  thigh-bone,  which 
may  be  eafily  divided  in  the  joint  from  the 
leg-bone,  or  drum-ftick,  as  it  is  called, 
the  pinion,  and  next  the  fide-bones.  To 
thofe  who  like  fage  and  oinion,  draw  it  out 

with 
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with  a fpoon  from  the  body,  at  the  place 
where  the  apron  is  taken  from,  and  mix  it 
with  the  gravy,  which  fhould  firft  be  pour- 
ed from  the  boat  into  the  body  of  the  goofe, 
before  any  one  is  helped.  The  rump  is  a 
nice  bit  to  thofe  who  like  it.  It  is  often 
peppered  and  faked,  and  fent  down  to  be 
boiled,  and  is  then  called  a Devil,  as  1 
have  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  a turkey. 
Even  the  carcale  of  a goofe,  by  l'ome,  is 
preferred  to  other  parts,  as  being  more 
juicy  and  more  favory. 


A GREEN  GOOSE 

Is  cut  up  the  fame  way,  but  the  mod: 
delicate  part  is  the  bread  *and  the  griftle, 
at  the  lower  part  of  it. 


A PHEA- 
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The  pheafant  as  here  reprefented,  is 
fkewered  and  trufied  for  the  fpit,  with  the 
head  tucked  under  one  of  the  wings,  but 
when  fent  to  table,  the  Ikewers  are  with- 
drawn. 


In 
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In  carving  this  bird,  the  fork  fliould  he 
fixed  in  the  bread:,  in  the  two  dots  there 
marked.  You  have  then  .the  command  of 
the  fowl,  and  can  turn  it  as  you  pleafe  ; 
dice  down  the  bread  in  the  lines  a.,  b , and 
then  proceed  to  take  off  the  leg  on  one 
fide,  in  the  direction  d,  e,  or  in  the,  circu- 
lar dotted  line  b d,  as  feen  in  the  figure 
of  the  fowl,  page  77.  This  done,  cut  off  the 
wing  on  the  fame  fide,  in  the  line  c in 
the  figure  above,  and  ah  b,  in  the  figure  of 
the  fowl,  page  77,  which  is  reprefented  ly- 
on  one  fide,  with  it’s  back  towards-  us. 
Having  feparated  the  leg  and  wing  on  one 
fide,  do  the  fame  on  the  other,  and  then 
c-ut  off,  or  leparatc  from  the  bread-bone, 
on  each  fide  of  the  bread,  the  parts  you 
before  diced  or  cut  down.  In  taking  off 
. the  wing,  be  attentive,  and  cut  it  in  the 
notch  a,  as  feen  in  the  print  of  the  fowl ; 
for,  if  you  cut  too  near  the  neck,  as  at  g, 

D you 
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you  will  find  the  neck-bone  interfere.  The 
wing  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  neck- 
bone.  Next  cut  off  the  merry-thought  in 
the  line  f g , by  palling  the  knife  under 
it  towards  the  neck.  The  remaining  parts 
are  to  be  cut  up,  as  is  defcribed  in  the 
fowl,  which  fee.  Some  perfons  like  the 
head,  for  the  fake  of  the  brains.  A phea- 
fant  is  feldom  all  cut  up,  but  the  feveral 
parts  feparated,  as  they  are  found  to  be 
wanted. 

The  beft  parts  of  a pheafant,  are  the 
white  parts,  firft  the  breaft,  next  the  wings, 
and  next  the  merry-thought  but,  if  your 
company  is  large,  in  order  to  diftribute  the 
parts  equally  between  them,  give  part  of 
a leg,  with  a flice  of  the  breaft,  or  a fide’s- 
Joone  with  the  merry-thought,  or  divide 
the  wing  in  two,  cutting  off  part  of  the 
white,  fteihy  part  from  the  pinion. 

A PAR- 
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The  partridge,  like  the  pheafant,  is  here 
truffed  for  the  fpit ; when  ferved  up,  the 
fkewers  are  withdrawn.  It  is  cut  up  like 
a fowl,  (which  fee,)  the  wings  taken  off 
in  the  lines  a , b3  and  the  merry-thought 
in  the  line  c3  d.  Of  a partridge,  the  prime 
parts  are  the  white  ones,  viz,  the  wings, 
D 2 breaft 
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breaft  and  merry-thought.  The  wing  is 
thought  the  beft,  the  tip  being  reckoned 
the  moft  delicate  morfel  of  the  whole.  If 
your  company  is  large,  and  you  have  but 
a brace  of  birds,  rather  than  give  offence, 
in  diftributing  the  feveral  parts  amongfl 
them,  the  moft  politic  method  is  to  cut  up 
the  brace,  agreeable  to  the  directions  given 
for  cutting  up  a fowl ; and  fending  a plate 
with  the  feveral  parts  round  to  your  com- 
pany, according  to  their  rank,  or  the  ref- 
pe£b  you  bear  them.  Their  modefty  then 
will  lead  them  not  to  take  the  belt  parts, 
and  he  that  is  laft  ferved,  will  {land  a chance 
to  get  the  niceft  bit  5 for,  a perfon  will 
.perhaps  take  a leg  himfelf,  who  would  be 
offended,  if  you  fent  him  one. 


A FOWL 
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The  fowl  is  here  reprefented  as  lying 
on  it’s  fide,  with  one  of  the  legs,  wings 
and  neck-bone,  taken  off.  It  is  cut  up 
the  fame  way,  whether  it  be  roafted  or 
boiled.  A roafted  fowl  is  fent  to  table 
trufled  like  the  pheafant,  (which  fee,)  ex- 
cept, that  inftead  of  the  head  bung  tucked 
D 3 under 
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under  one  of  the  wings,  it  is,  in  a fowl  ,cut 
off  before  it  is  dreffed.  A boiled  fowl  is 
reprefented  below,  the  leg-bones  of  which 
are  bent  inwards,  .and  tucked  in,  within  the 
belly ; but  the  fkewers  are  withdrawn  prior 
to  it’s  being  fent  to  table.  In  order  to  cut 
up  a fowl,  it  is  belt  to  take  it  on  your 
plate. 

Having  fhewn  how  to  take  off  the  legs, 
wings  and  merry-thought,  when  (peaking 
of  the  pheafant  y it  remains  only  to  fhew, 
how  the  other  parts  are  divided,  k is  the 
wing  cut  off,  i the  leg.  When  the  leg, 
wing  and  merry-thought  are  removed,  the 
next  thing  is,  to  cut  off  the  neck-bones  de- 
fcribed  at  /.  This  is  done  by  putting  in 
the  knife  at  g,  and  paffing  it  under  the  long 
broad  part  of  the  bone  in  the  line  g h,  then 
lifting  it  up  and  breaking  off  the  end  of 
the  fhorter  part  of  the  bone,  which  cleaves 
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to  the  breaft-bone.  All  the  parts  being 
thus  feparated  from  the  carcafe,  divide  the 
bread  from  the  back,  by  cutting  through 
the  tender  ribs  on  each  fide,  from  the  neck 
quite  down  to  the  vent  or  tail.  Then  lay 
the  back  upwards  on  your  plate,  fix  your 
fork  under  the  rump,  and  laying  the  edge 
of  your  knife  in  the  line  b3  e , c,  and  pref- 
fing  it  down,  lift  up  the  tail  or  lower  part 
of  the  back,  and  it  will  readily  divide  with 
the  help  of  your  knife,  in  the  line  b}  e,  c. 
This  done,  lay  the  croup  or  lower  part  of 
the  back  upwards  in  your  plate,  with  the 
rump  from  you,  and  with  your  knife,  cut 
off  the  fide-bones,  by  forcing  the  knife 
through  the  rump-bone,  in  the  lines  e}  f9 
e , /,  and  the  whole  fowl  is  completely 
carved. 


X>4 


BOIL’D  FOWL. 
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Of  a fowl,  the  prime  part,  are  the  wings, 
breaft  and  merry-thought,  and  next  to 
thefe,  the  neck-bones  and  fide-bones ; the 
legs  are  rather  coarfe ; of  a boiled  fowl, 
the  legs  are  rather  more  tender,  but  of  a 
chicken,  every  part  is  juicy  and  good,  and 
next  the  breaft,  the  legs  are  certainly  the 
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fulled  of  gravy,  and  the  fweeteft  j and,  as 
the  thigh-bones  are  very  tender  and  eafily 
broken  with  the  teeth,  the  griftles  and  mar- 
row render  them  a delicate.  Of  the  leg 
of  a fowl,  the  thigh  is  abundantly  the  beft, 
and  when  given  to  any  one  of  your  com- 
pany, it  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  drum- 
flick,  at  the  joint/;  (fee  thecut  p.77;)  which 
is  eafily  done,  if  the  knife  is  introduced  un- 
derneath in  the  hollow,  and  the  thigh-  bone 
turned  back  from  the  leg-bone. 


A TURKEY, 

Roafted  or  boiled,  is  truffed  and  fent  up 
to  table  like  a fowl,  and  cut  up  in  every 
refpett  like  a pheafant.  The  beft  parts  are 
the  white  ones,  the  bread,  wings  and  neck- 
bones.  Merry-thought  it  has  none  ; the 
neck  is  taken  away,  and  the  hollow  part 
D 5 under 
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under  the  breaft  fluffed  with  force-meat, 
which  is  to  be  cut  in  thin  flices,  in  the  di- 
rection from  the  rump  to  the  neckband  a dice 
given  with  each  piece  of  turkey.  It  is  cuf- 
tomary  not  to  cut  up  more  than  the  bread: 
of  this  bird,  and  if  any  more  is  wanted, 
to  take  off  one  of  the  wings. 

Some  epicures  are  very  fond  of  the  giz- 
zard  and  rump,  peppered  well  and  faked 
and  broiled,  which  they  call  a Devil. 
When  this-  is  to  be  done,  it  is  generally  cut 
a little  way  in  the  fubftance,  in  feveral 
parts  of  it,  with  the  knife,  peppered  and’ 
falted  a little,  and  fent  down  to  be  broiled, 
and  when  brought  up,  is  divided  into  parts 
and  handed  round  to  the  company,  as  a. 
tonne  bouche . 


A PIDGEON^ 


( »3  ) 


This  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  back 
and  bread  of  a pidgeon.  No.  i.  the  back. 
No.  2.  the  bread.  It  is  fometimes  cut 
up  as  a chicken,  but  as  the  croup  or 
lower-part,  with  the  thigh,  is  mod  prefer- 
red, and  as  a pidgeon  is  a fmall  bird,  and 
half  a one  not  too  much  to  ferve  at  once, 
D 6 it 
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'it  is  feldom  carved  now,  otherwife  than-by. 
fixing  the  fork  at  the  point  a3  entering  the 
knife  juft  before  it,  and  dividing  the  pid— 
geon  into  two,  cutting  away  in  the  lines 
a b3  and  f,  No.  i ; at  the  fame  time,, 
bringing  the  knife  out  at  the  back,  in  the. 
direction  a b3  and  a c,  No.  2. 

A COD’s  HEAD. 

Fifh,  in  general,  requires  very  little  carv- 
ing, the  middle  or  thickeft  part  of  a fifh, 
is  generally  efteemed  the  beft,  except  in  a 
carp,  the  moft  delicate  part  of  which  is 
the  palate.  This  is  feldom  however  taken 
out,  but  the  whole  head  is  given,  to  thofe 
who  like  it.  The  thin  parts  about  the  tail 
of  a fifh  is  generally  leaft  efteemed. 


A cod’s 
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A cod’s  head  and  fhoulders,  if  large, 
and  in  feafon,  is  a very  genteel  and  hanci- 
fonne  difh,  if  nicely  boiled.  When  cur, 
it  fhould  be  done  with  a fpoon  or  fifh- 
trowel,  the  parts  about  the  back- bone  on 
the  fhoulders,  are  the  mod  firm  and.  bell  j. 
take  off  a piece  quite  down  to  the  bone, 
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in  the  direction  a,  b,  d,  c,  putting  in  the 
fpoon  at  a c,  and  with  each  flice  of  fi(h 
give  a piece  of  the  found,  which  lies  un- 
derneath the  back-bone  and  lines  it,  the 
meat  of  which  is  thin  and  a little  darker 
Coloured,  than  the  body  of  the  fifh  itfelf ; 
this  may  be  got,  by  palling  a knife  or 
fpoon  underneath,  in  the  direction  d f. 

There  are  a great  many  delicate  parts 
about  the  head,  fome  firm  kernels,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  jelly  kind.  The  jelly 
parts  lies  about  the  jaw-bones,  the  firm 
parts  within  the  head,  which  mull  be  bro- 
ken into  with  a fpoon.  Some  like  the 
palate  and  fome  the  tongue,  which  like- 
wife  may  be  got,  by  putting  a fpoon  into 
the  mouth,  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  line/. 
The  green  jelly  of  the  eye  is  never  given 
$o  any  one. 


A Piece 
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Of  boiled  falmon,  there  is  one  part  more 
fat  and  rich  than  the  other,  The  belly 
part  is  the  fatteft  of  the  two,  and  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  to  thofe  who  like  both,  a 
thin  dice  of  each  ; the  one  cut  out  of  the 
belly  part  in  the  direction  d c3  the  other 
■out  of  the  back  in  the  line  a b,  Thofe 

who 
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who  are  fond  of  falmon,  generally  like  the 
fkin,  of  courfe,  the  flices  are  to  be  cut  out 
out  thin,  fkin  and  all. 

There  are  but  few  diredtions  neceflary 
for  cutting  up  and  ferving  fifh.  In  Turbot, 
the  fifh-knife  or  trowel  is  to  be  entered  in 
the  center  or  middle  over  the  back-bone, 
and  a piece  of  the  fifh,  as  much  as  will  lie 
on  the  trowel,  to  be  taken  off  on  one  fide 
clofe  to  the  bones.  The  thickeft  part  of 
the  fifh  is  always  moft  efteemed,  but  not 
too  near  the  head  or  tail  i and,  when  the 
meat  on  one  fide  of  the  fifh  is  removed 
clofe  to  the  bones,  the  whole  back-bone 
is  to  be  railed  with  the  knife  and  fork,  and 
the  under-fide  is  then  to  be  divided  among 
the  company.  Turbot-eaters  efteem  the 
fins  a delicate  pare, 


Soals 
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Soa]s  are  generally  ferit  to  table  two 
ways,  fome  fried,  others  boiled  ; thefe  are 
to  be  cut  right  through  the  middle,  bone 
and  all,  and  a piece  of  the  fifh,  perhaps  a 
third  or  fourth  part,  according  to  it’s  fize, 
given  to  each.  The  fame  may  be  done 
with  other  fifh,  cutting  them  acrofs,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  cut  of  the  mackrell, 
below  d e,  c b,  page  90, 


A MACKRELL, 

A mackrell  is  to  be  thus  cut.  Slit  the 
fifh  all  along  the  back  with  a knife  in  the 
line  a e and  take  off  one'  whole  fide,  as 
far  as  the  line  b c,  not  too  near  the  head, 
as  the  meat  about  the  gills  is  generally 
black  and  ill-flavoured.  The  roe  of  a 
male  fifh  is  foft  like  she  brain  of  a calf, 

the 
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a Mackaiel 


the  roe  of  the  female  fifh  is  full  of  fmall 
<eggs,  and  hard.  Some  prefer  one  and 
fome  another,  and  part  of  fuch  roe  as  your 
friend  likes  fhould  be  given. to  him. 

The  meat,  about  the  tail  of  all  fifh, 

fa  generally  thin  and  leaft  efteemed,  and 

few. 
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few  like  the  head  of  a fiffi,  except  it  be 
that  of  a Carp,  the  palate  of  which  is  ef- 
teemed  the  greateft  delicacy  of  the  whole. 

Eels  are  cut  into  pieces  through  the 
bone,  and  the  thickeft  part  is  reckoned  jhe 
prime  piece. 

There  is  fome  art  in  dreffing  a Lobjler , 
but  as  this  is  feldom  fent  up  to  table  whole, 
I will  only  fay,  that  the  tail  is  reckoned 
the  prime  part,  and  next  to  this  the  claws* 

There  are  many  little  directions,  that 
might  be  given  to  young  people  with  ref- 
peCt  to  other  articles  brought  to  table  j 
but,  as  obfervation  will  be  their  belt  di- 
rector, in  matters  fimple  in  themfelves,  I 
lb  all  not  fwell  this  work  in  pointing  them 
'Out,  Where  there  is  any  difficulty  m 
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Carving  I have  endeavoured  to  remove  it, 
and  truft,  that  the  rules  1 have  laid  down 
will,  with  a little  pra&ice,  make  the  reader 
a proficient  in  this  art,  which  may  be  tru- 
ly Called  a polite  accompliOirnent, 


ON 
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MARKETING. 


IT  is  by  no  means  advffeable  to  deal 
with  one  butcher,  unlefs  you  can  agree 
to  have  all  your  meat,  viz.  beef,  mutton, 
veal,  lamb  and  pork,  weighed  in  together 
at  the  fame  price,  all  the  year  round  ; for 
butchers  are  apt  to  charge  occafionally  for 

a joint 
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a joint  you  never  had,  and  they  will  al- 
ways reckon  into  the  weight  half  pounds 
and  quarters  of  pounds,  which,  in  laying 
out  your  money  at  a market,  you  may  al- 
ways get  abated,  fo  you  may  now  and  then 
•an  odd  penny,  in  a joint  of  meat;  all  which 
at  the  year’s  end  tells. 

Good  meat  Ihould  not  look  lean,  dry, 
or  fhrivelled  ; the  flelhy  part  Ihould  be  of 
a bright  red,  £nd  the  fat  of  a clear  white. 
When  the  flefh  looks  pale  and  the  fat  yel- 
low, the  meat  is  not  good.  Cow-beef  is 
worth  a penny  a pound  lefs  than  ox-beef, 
except  it  be  the  meat  of  a maiden  heifer  ; 
which  in  a buttock  you  may  know,  by  the 
udder. 
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BEEF. 

The  lean  parts  of  ox-beef  will  have  an 
■open  grain  ; if  young,  it  will  have  a tender 
and  oily  fmoothnefs,  except  in  the  neck  and 
brifket,  which  are  fibrous  parts  j if  old, 
the  meat  will  be  rough  and  fpongy. 

Cow-beef  is  clofer  grained,  and  the  meat 
not  fo  firm  as  ox-beef ; the  fat  is  whiter, 
but  the  lean  paler ; prefs  the  fiefhy  part 
with  your  finger,  and  if  young,  it  will 
leave  no  dent,  but  the  dent  you  make  will 
rife  up  again  foon  after. 

Bull-beef  is  clofe-grained,  of  a deep 
dufky  red,  tough  when  you  pinch  it ; the 
fat  is  fkinny,  hard,  and  has  a rankifh  fmell. 
Meat  is  fometimes  bruifed,  and  thofe  parts 
look  blacker  than  the  reft. 


In 
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In  buying  a buttock  of  beef,  take  care 
you  do  not  buy  what  they  call  the  moufe- 
muttock,  for  the  prime  one.  The  differ- 
ence is  eafily  known  : the  prime  buttock  is 
firft  cut  off  the  leg,  and  is  the  thickefl  ; 
the  moufe-buttock  is  thinner,  and  cut  off 

. . . j . - - i 

the  legs  between  the  buttock  and  the  leg- 
bone,  is  coarfe  meat,  and  not  worth  fo 
much  by  a penny  a pound. 

A bullock's  tongue  fhould  look  plump, 
clear  and  bright,  not  of  a blackifli  hue. 

MUTTON* 

ad)} A nool  i:  y - '• 

If  mutton  be  young,  the  flefh  will  feel 
tender  when  pinched;  if  old,  it  will  wrinkle 
up  and  remain  fo  ; if  young,  the  fat  will 
readily  feparate  from  the  lean  j if  old,  it 
will  flick  by  firings  and  lkins.  The  fat  of 

ram-mutton  feels  fpungy,  the  flefh  clofe- 

grained 
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grained  and  tough,  not  rifing  again  when 
dented  by  the  finger.  If  the  fheep  was 
rotten,  the  flefh  will  be  pale;  the  fat,  a faint 
white,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  the  flefh 
will  be  loofe  at  the  bone.  If  you  fqueeze 
it  hard,  fome  drops  of  water  will  (land  on 
it  like  fweatj  as  to  the  freihnefs  or  ftalenefs, 
you  may  know  them  by  the  fame  marks  as 
in  lamb,  (which  fee.)  Fat  mutton  is  by  far 
the  belt.  A wether  five  years  old,  if  it 
can  be  got,  is  the  moft  delicious  j it’s  na- 
tural gravy  is  brown.  If  after  mutton  is 
dreflfed,  the  flefh  readily  and  cleanly  parts 
from  the  bone,  the  fheep  had  the  rot. 
Ewe-mutton  is  worth  a penny  a pound  lefs 
than  wether,  the  flefh  paler,  the  grain 
clofer,  and  the  leg  of  a ewe  may  be  known 
by  the  udder  on  it’s  fkirt ; a leg  of  wether- 
mutton  is  diftinguifhable  by  a round  lump 
of  fat  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh.  In  a 
fhoulder,  the  fhank-bone  is  more  flender 
E than 
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than  that  of  a wether,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  leg  near  the  ihoulder  of  a ewe  is 
lefs  fleflhy,  and  not  apparently  fo  ftrong 
/at,  or  fibrous,  as  the  fore-leg  of  a we- 
ther. 

ryy  • * , * ' . * < . , * i , - - 

VEAL. 

< J . fit  : ■ <■  : 

When  the  bloody  vein  in  the  fhoulder 
looks  blue  or  of  a bright  red  colour,  it  is 
frefh  .killed.  If  blackifh,  greenilh,  or 
yellowifh,  the  contrary.  In  loins,  the  part 
under  the  kidney  taints  firft,  and  the  flefh, 
if  not  frefti  killed,  will  be  foft  and  fiimy. 

The  breaft  and  neck  taints  firft  at  the 
■upper- end ; where,  when  ftale,  it  will  have 
a dulky,  yellowilh,  or  greenilh  appearance, 
and  the  fweet-bread  on  the  breaft  will  be 
•claffAmy*  The  leg,  when  frelh  killed  will 
be  itiff  at  the  joint*  if  ftale,  it  will  be 

limber. 
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limber,  and  the  flelh  Teem  clammy.  To 
choofe  a head,  the  eyes  Ihould  look  plump 
and  lively,  if  funk  and  wrinkled,  the  head 
is  ftale ; and,  to  be  delicate,  it  fhould  be 
fmall  and  fat.  Indeed,  large,  over-grown 
veal  is  never  good.  The  leg  of  a cow- 
calf  is  preferable  to  that  of  a bull-calf  j 
the  former  may  be  known  by  the  ud- 
der, and  the  foftnefs  of  the  Ikirt;  and,  the 
fat  of  a bull-calf,  is  harder  and  curdled. 
Veal,  to  be  delicate,  Ihould  always  look 
white  in  the  flelh,  like  rabbit  or  chicken, 
nor  Ihould  it  feem  much  blown  up,  hang- 
ing in  the  air  will  redden  it,  but  cut  into 
it  and  the  natural  colour  wilt  foon  be  dis- 
covered. 

LAMB. 

In  chufing  a fore-quarter  of  lamb,  take 
notice  of  the  neck-vein ; if  it  be  of  a 
E 2 bright 
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bright  blue,  it  is  frefh  killed  ; if  greenifh. 
or  yellowifh,  it  is  bad.  When  buying  a 
hind-quarter,  fmell  under  the  kidney,  and 
try  if  the  knuckle  be  ftiff ; if  the  kidney 
has  a faint  fmell,  or  the  knuckle  be  lim- 
ber, it  is  ftale.  Choofe  a head,  by  the 
fame  tokens  you  would  a calf’s  head,  (fee 
Veal.)  Houfe-lamb,  fhould  be  very  fat 
and  plump,  or  it  is  worth  nothing. 


If  it  be  young,  in  pinching  the  lean  be- 
tween your  fingers,  it  will  break,  and  if 
you  nip  the  fkin  with  your  nails,  it  will 
dent.  But  if  the  fat  be  foft  and  pulpy 
like  lard,  if  the  lean  be  tough,  and  the  fat 
flabby  and  fpungy,  and  the  fkin  be  fo  hard 
that  you  cannot  nip  it  with  your  nails,  you 
rnay  be  fure  it  is  old. 


Meafiy 
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Meafly  pork  may  be  known  by  little 
kernels  like  hail-fhot,  in  the  fat;  in  this 
ftate  the  meat  is  unwholefome,  and  butch- 
ers are  punilhable  for  felling  it. 

To  know  frefii-killed  pork  from  fuch  as 
is  not,  put  your  finger  under  the  bone  that 
comes  out  of  the  leg  or  fpring,  and  if  it 
be  tainted,  you  will  find  it  by  fuelling 
your  finger ; the  flefh  of  ftale  pork  is 
l'weaty  and  clammy,  that  of  frefh  killed 
pork,  cool  and  fmooth, 

BRAW  N, 

When  young,  is  belt,  and  this  may  be 
known  by  the  rind ; if  it  is  very  thick,  it 
is  old.  If  the  rind  and  fat  be  very  tender, 
it  is  not  boar-brawn,  and  boar-brawn  is 
the  belt. 
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HAMS, 

If  tainted,  will  be  foon  difcovered  by 
running  a knife  under  the  bone,  that  flicks 
out  of  them.  If  the  knife  comes  out 
clean,  and  has  a good  fmell  and  flavour, 
it  is  fweet  and  good ; if  much  fmeared  and 
dulled,  it  is  tainted  or  rufly. 

BACON. 

The  beft  is  the  Wiltfhire.  If  you  buy 
a flitch,  order  it  to  be  cut  through,  and  if  it 
is  ftreaky,  if  the  fat  looks  firm  and  cherry- 
coloured,  and  if  the  infide  edge  does  not 
look  brown  or  yellow,  and  if  the  fkin  is 
thin  and  tender  when  nipped  with  your 
nails,  you  may  fuppofe  it  young  and  good, 

If  the  fat  be  not  red,  it  will  boil  greafy, 
and  if  the  inner  edge  is  brown  or  yellow, 
it  will  be  rufly. 


POULTRY. 
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POULTRY. 

If  the  fpurs  of  a Capon  be  fhort,  and  his 
legs  fmooth,  he  is  young ; if  he  has  a 
thick  belly  and  rump,  a fat  vein  on  the 
fide  of  his  bread:,  and  his  comb  is  pale,  we 
may  fuppofe  he  is  a true  capon.  If  frefh, 
his  vent  will  be  hard  and  clofe,  if  ftale,  it 
will  be  loofe  and  open.. 

In  common  fowls,  look  at  the  fpurs,  if 
they  are  fhort  and  dubbed,  they  are  young, 
but  beware  that  they  have  not  been  pared 
down.  If  old  or  dale,  they  will  have  a 
loofe,  open  vent;  if  young  and  frefh,  a clofe, 
hard  one.  In  a hen,  if  old,  her  legs  and 
comb  will  be  rough,  if  young,  they  will 
be  fmooth.  Fowls  and  chicken,  fhould  be 
plump  and  white-legged. 
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With  refped  to  'Turkeys.  If  the  cock 
be  young,  his  legs  will  be  black  and 
fmooth,  and  has  fpurs  fhort : if  frefh,  his 
eyes  will  be  lively  and  his  feet  limber,  but 
if  ftale,  the  eyes  will  be  funk,  and  the  feet 
dry.  So  in  a hen-turkey,  and  if  fhe  be 
with  egg,  fhe  will  have  a foft,  open  vent, 
if  not,  a hard,  clofe  one. 

I will  not  fpeak  of  game,  as  they  are 
not  purchafed  in  markets. 

WOODCOCKS  and  SNIPES, 

If  frefh,  are  limber-footed;  if  not,  they 
are  dry-footed.  If  fat,  they  are  thick  and 
hard,  if  not,  the  reverfe.  If  their  nofes 
are  moift  and  their  throats  muddy,  they 
are  good  for  nothing. 


A Snipe , 
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A Snife,  if  fat,  has  a fat  vein  in  the  fide 
under  the  wing,  and  feels  thick  in  the  vent; 
as  to  other  marks  of  goodnefs,  they  are, 
as  in  a woodcock. 

PIDGEONS, 

The  heavier  and  plumper  they  are,  the 
better.  If  new  and  fat,  they  will  feel  full 
and  fat  in  the  vent,  and  be  limber-footed ; 
if  ftale,  the  vent  will  be  flabby  and  green, 
and  the  feet  dry.  The  fame  obfervations 
hold  good  with  refpeft  to  Larks , and  other 
fmall  birds. 


RABBITS, 

If  ftale,  will  be  limber  and  flimy,  if 
frefh,  white  and  ftiff ; for  this,  look  in  the 
belly.  The  claws  of  an  old  rabbit  are  very 
Jong  and  rough,  and  the  wool  matted  with 
E 5 grey 
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grey  hairs;  if  young,  the  claws  and  wool 
will  be  lmooth.  A rabbit  three-fourths 
grown,  is  by  -far  the  moft  delicate. 

GEESE. 

If  the  bill  be  yellowifh,  and  the  bird  has 
but  few  hairs,  it  is  young  ; but,  if  full  of 
hairs,  and  the  bill  and  foot  red,  it  is  old.  If 
frelh,  it  will  be  limber  footed;  if  ftale, 
dry  footed. 

DUCKS, 

When  fat,  ,will  be  hard  and  thick  on  the 
belly;  if  not,  thin  and  lean  ; if  frefh,  lim- 
ber-footed, if  ftale,  dry-footed.  A true 
wild  duck,  has  a reddift}  foot,  and  fmaller 
than  the  tame  one. 


FISH, 
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FISH, 

Is  always  known  to  be  freffi,  if  their 
gills  fmell  well,  are  red,  and  difficult  to 
open  ; if  their  fins  are  tight  up  ; their  eyes 
bright  and  not  funk  in  their  heads  ; but, 
the  reverfe  of  thefe  is  a fign  they  are  ftale. 

’Turbot  is  chofen  for  being  thick  and 
plump,  and  his  belly  ffiould  be  cream  co- 
loured, not  of  a bluiffi  white.  Small  tur- 
bot may  be  known  from  Dutch  plaice, 
from  having  no  yellow  fpots  on  the  back. 

Cod  ffiould  be  thick  towards  his  head, 
and  his  fleffi  ffiould  be  white  when  cut. 

Ling  is  beft,  when  thickeft  in  the  poll, 
and  the  fleffi  of  a bright  yellow. 


Scutes 
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S cates  or  Thornbacks,  the  thicker  they 
are  the  better,  a female  fcate,  if  not  too  ' 
large,  is  beft. 

Soals  fhould  be  thick  and  ftiff,  and  their 
bellies  cream-coloured. 

Sturgeon  Ihould  cut  without  crumbling, 
the  flefh  fhould  be  perfe&ly  white,  and  the 
veins  and  griftles  be  a true  blue. 

Herrings  and  Mackrell.  Their  gills 
Ihould  be  a fhining  red,  their  eyes  full  and 
bright,  their  tails  ftiff,  and  the  whole  body 
firm. 

Lobjiers  and  Crabs  fhould  be  chofen  by 
their  weight,  the  heavier  the  better,  if  no 
water  be  in  them.  Always  buy  them 
alive  j but  when  boiled,  if  their  tails  when 
pulled  open,  fpring  to  again,  they  are  frefh, 

but 
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but  you  may  break  off  a leg  and  tade  it. 
Hen-lobders  are  preferable  to  cock-lob- 
ders,  on  account  of  the  fpawn,  and  fuch 
as  have  not  got  the  fpawn  on  the  outfide 
the  tail,  are  dill  better.  A hen-lobder  is 
broader  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  than  the 
cock,  and  her  claws  are  not  fo  large.  A 
middling  fized  lobder  or  crab,  is  the  bed. 

Salmon  when  cut,  fhould  look  red  and 
bleeding  frefli ; but,  fmell  the  gills. 

Haddock  is  a firm,  good  fifh  ; fmall  cod, 
a bad  one.  Haddocks  may  be  known 
from  fmall  cod,  by  two  black  fpots,  one 
on  each  fhoulder. 

Plaice  of  the  bed  kind  look  bluifh  on 
the  belly,  and  like  flounders , thofe  Ihould 
be  chofen  which  are  difT,  and  their  eyes 
bright  and  not  funk. 


Pickled 
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Pickled  Salmon  that  cuts  crumbling,  is 
not  fo  frefh  and  good,  as  that  which  comes 
away  in  flakes,  whofe  fcales  are  ftiff  and. 
Ikining,  and  whofe  flefh  feels  oily. 

Prawns  and  Shrimps,  if  limber,  of  a fa- 
ding colour,  and  call  a flimy  l'mell,  are  ftale. 


BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  EGGS. 

Butter  fhould  be  bought  by  the  tafte  and 
fmell.  If  purchaflng  tub-butter,  tafte  it 
on  the  outfide  near  the  tub,  for  the  mid- 
dle will  be  fweet,  when  the  outfide  is  rank 
and  ftinking. 

Cheeje  is  to  be  chofen  alfo  by  the  tafte, 
but  if  it  has  a moift,  fmooth  coat,  it  gene- 
rally turns  out  good. 


Eggs 
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Eggs  may  be  known  to  be  good,  by  put- 
ting the  great  end  to  your  tongue.  If  it 
feels  warm  it  is  new  ; if  cold,  (tale  ; the 
colder  the  ftaler.  Put  an  egg  into  a pint 
of  cold  water,  the  freiher  it  is,  the  fooner 
it  will  fink.  If  rotten,  it  will  fwim.  To 
keep  them,  fet  them  all  upright,  the  fmall 
end  downwards,  in  wood-afhes,.  turning 
them  once  a week  endways,  and  they  will 
keep  good  for  fome  months* 

BREAD. 

A peck  loaf  fhould  weigh  171b.  6oz. 
a half  peck,  81b.  noz.  a quartern,  41b. 
5 oz.  and  this  within  twenty-four  hours  af- 
ter baking.  A peck  of  flour , fhould  weigh. 
i4lb. 
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Number  of  Valuable  Flints 

OR 

Concise  Lessons, 

"Worth  the  attention  of  Young  Persons. 

*##  Thefe  are  the  contents  of  Truslep’s  Princi- 
ples of  Politeness,  where  every  fubjeft  is' 
treated  of.  A book  that  fells  for  '3s.  half-bound, 
and  which  is  adopted  as  a fchool-book  at  moft  of  the 
capital  fehools  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  all  European  languages,  and  is  as  welj 
received  abroad,  as  in  this  country. 

Shew  in  every  thing  a Modesty. 

BE  not  always  fpeaking  of  yourfelf. 

Be  not  awkward  in  manner. 

Be  not  bafhful. 

Be  not  forward. 

Talk  not  of  yourfelf  at  all. 

Boaft  not. 

Angle  not  for  praife. 

Jlvwd  Lying. 

Don’t  equivocate. 

Confefs  your  faults. 


'Tell 
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Tell  no  lies  called  innocent. 

Avoid  vain  boafting. 

On  all  occafions  keep  up  Good-Breeding. 

Be  eafy  in  carriage. 

Liften  when  fpoken  to. 

Vary  your  'add refs. 

Behave  well  at  table. 

Attend  to  the  women. 

Salute  not  the  ladies. 

Study  a Genteel  Carriage. 

Dread  the  character  of  an  ill-bred  man. 

Acquire  a graceful  air. 

Be  not  awkward  in  fpeech. 

Be  remarkable  for  Cleanliness  of  Person. 
Attend  to  your  Dress. 

Study  Elegance  of  Expression. 

Modulate  your  voice  ; and 
Acquire  a good  utterance. 

Attend  to  your  looks  and  geftures. 

Be  nice  in  your  expreflions. 

Be  choice  in  your  ftile, 

Avoid  Vulgarifms. 

Attend  to  your  Address,  Phraseology, 
and  Small-Talk. 

Ufe  falhionable  language.  Be 
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Be  choice  in  your  compliments. 

Acquire  a fmalJ-talk. 

Make  conjiant  Observation. 

Be  not  inattentive. 

Affeft  not  Absence  of  Mind. 

Learn  a Knowledge  of  the  World. 

Flatter  delicately. 

Study  the  foibles  of  men. 

Obferve  certain  times  of  applying  to  thofe  foibles. 
Judge  of  other  men  by  yourfelf. 

Command  your  temper  and  countenance, 
v-  Seem  friendly  to  enemies. 

; , Never  fee  an  affront,  if  you  can  help  it. 

Avoid  wrangling. 

Judge  not  of  mankind  rafhly. 

Fall  in  with  the  humour  of  man, 

Trull  not  too  implicitly  to  any. 

Beware  of  proffered  friendfhip. 

Doubt  him  who  fwears  to  the  truth  of  a thing1.. 
Make  no  riotous  attachments. 

Be  nice  in  your  Choice  of  Company. 

Adopt  no  man’s  vices. 

Avoid  frequent  and  noify  Laughter. 

Never  romp  or  play,  like  boys: 

fo  form  the  Gentleman , there  are  Sundry 
little  Accomplishments. 

Do  th,e  honours  of  your  table  w.eU» 
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Drink  no  healths. 

Refufe  invitations  politely. 

Dare  to  be  lingular  in  a right  caufe  ; and,- 
Be  not  afhamed  to  refufe. 

When  at  Cards,  play  genteely. 

Strive  to  write  well  and  grammatically. 

Spell  your  words  corredlly. 

Affeft  not  the  rake. 

Have  fome  regard  to  the  choice  of  your  amufements. 
\ Be  fecret. 

Look  not  at  your  watch  in  company. 

Never  be  in  a hurry. 

Support  a decent  familiarity. 

Negleft  not  old  acquaintance. 

Be  graceful  in  conferring  favours. 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  vanity. 

Make  no  one  in  company  feel  his  inferiority. 

Be  not  witty  at  another’s  expence. 

Be  fparing  in  rallery. 

Admire  curiofities  (hewn  you  ; but  not  too  much. 
Never  wh:fper  in  company. 

Read  no  letters  in  company. 

Look  not  over  one  writing  or  reading. 

Hum  no  tune  in  company,  nor  be  any  ways  noify. 
Walk  gently. 

Sure 
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Stare  in  no  one’s  face-. 

Eat  not  too  fall  nor  too  flow. 

Smell  not  to  your  meat  when  eating. 

Spit  not  on  the  carpet. 

Offer  not  another  your  handkerchief. 

Take  no  fnuff. 

Chew  no  tobacco. 

Withdraw  on  certain  occafions  imperceptibly. 
Hold  no  indelicate  difeourfe. 

Avoid  all  odd  tricks  and  habits. 

Be  wife  in  the  Employment  of  TrME. 
Read  none  but  ferious  and  valuable  books. 
Lofe  no  time  in  tranfacling  bufinefs. 

Never  indulge  lazinefs. 

Be  not  frivolous. 

'Study  a Dignity  of  Manners. 

Pafs  no  joke  with  a fling. 

Avoid  being  thought  a punfter. 

Keep  free  from  mimickry. 

Never  pride  yourfelf  on  being  a wag. 

Be  moderate  in  falutations, 

Be  not  envious. 

Be  not  pafiively  complaifant. 

Shew  no  haftinefs  of  temper. 

Be  mild  to  your  fervants. 

Keep  up  outward  appearances. 
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To  he  well  received  there  are  Rules  for 

Conversation. 

Talk  not  long  together. 

Tell  no  (lories. 

Ufe  no  hackneyed  expreflions. 

Make  no  digreflions. 

Hold  no  one  by  tire  button,  when  talking- 
Punch  no  one  in  converfation. 

Tire  no  man  with  your  talk. 

Engrofs  not  the  converfation. 

Help  not  out,  or  forellall,  the  (low  fpeaker. 
Contradict  no  one. 

Give  not  your  advice  una(ked. 

Attend  to  perfons  fpeaking  to  you. 

Speak  not  your  mind  on  all  occafions. 

Ee  not  morofe  or  furly. 

Adapt  your  converfation  to  the  company. 

Be  particular  in  your  difcourfe  to  the  ladies. 

Renew  no  difagreeable  matters. 

Praife  not  a third  perfon’s  perfections,  when. fuck 
praife  will  hurt  the  company  prefent. 

Avoid  rude  expreflions. 

Tax  no  one  with  breach  of  promife. 

Be  not  dark  or  myfterious. 

Make  no  long  apologies. 

Look  people  in  the  face,,  when  fpeaking. 
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Raife  not  your  voice,  when  repeating. 

Swear  not  in  any  form. 

Talk  no  fcandal. 

Talk  not  of  your  own  or  others  private  concerns. 
Few  jokes,  &c.  will  bear  repeating. 

Take  up  the -favourable  fide  in  debating. 

Be  not  clamorous  in  difpute  ; but 
.Difpute  with  good  humour. 

Learn  the  charaders_of  company,  before  you  fay 
much. 

Suppofe  not  yourfelf  laughed  at. 

Interrupt  no  one’s  ftory. 

Make  no  companions. 

Aik  no  abrupt  queftions. 

Reflect  on  no  order  of  people. 

Interrupt  no  one  fpeaking. 

Difplay  not  your  learning  on  all  occalions. 

Be  circumfpeff  in  your  Behaviour  to  Su- 

periors. 

Thread  Running  in  Debt. 

Instructions  peculiarly  adapted  to  ■ 
Young  Women. 

Bride  yourfelf  in  Modesty. 

Never  be  afraid  of  blufhing. 

Don’t  talk  loud. 

Refrain  from  talking  much. 


Don’t 
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Don’t  even  hear  a double-entendre* 

Avoid  liglitnefs  of  carriage. 

Be  difcreet. 

Affedl  no  languifhing. 

Dare  to  be  prudifh.. 

Be  not  too  free. 

Be  cautious  in  dancing. 

Dread  becoming  cheap. 

Be  not  too  oftenfeen  in  public. 

If  you  go  to  a play,  let  it  be  a tragedy. 

Avoid  gaming. 

Be  modeft  and  moderate  in  drefs. 

Shun  the  idea  of  a vain  woman. 

Study  dignity  of  manner. 

Boaft  not  of  your  appetite,  ftrength,  &c.  nor  fay 
any  thing  that  conveys  an  indelicate  idea. 
Accept  no  prefents  of  value. 

Receive  a falute  modeftly.  « 

Give  your  hand,  alfo,  when  neceflary,  modeftly. 

Be  affable  with  the  men,  but  not  familiar. 

Be  civil,  but  not  complying. 

Be  not  always  laughing  and  talking. 

Seem  not  to  hear  improper  converfation. 

Avoid  every  thing  mafculine. 

Never  deal  in  fcandal. 

Sympathize  with  the  unfortunate. 

Read  no  novels,  but  let  your  ftudy  be  hiftory,  &c. 
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Endeavour  to  fpeak  and  write  grammatically. 

Make  no  confidante  of  a fervant. 

Be  cautious  of  unbofoming  yourfelf : particularly* 
to  a married  woman. 

Confult  only  your  neareft  relations. 

Trull  no  female  acquaintance. 

Make  no  great  intimacies. 

Suffer  no  unbecoming  freedoms,yet,  avoid  formality. 
Form  no  friendlhips  with  men. 

Tou  cannot  be  too  circwnfpebl  in  matters  of 
Love  and  Marriage. 

Suppofe  not  all  men  in  love  with  you,  that  Ihevv  you 
civilities. 

Beware  of  prefuming  upon  your  own  innocence. 

Lofe  not  the  friend,  through  fear  of  the  lover. 

Be  prudent,  but  not  too  referved. 

Let  not  love  begin  on  your  part. 

Be  not  impatient  to  be  married. 

Attend  to  your  Conduct  in  General. 

Betray  not  your  affedtions  for  any  man. 

If  determined  to  difeourage  a man’s  addrelfes,  un- 
deceive him,  as  foon  as  poflible. 

Be  careful  not  to  be  deemed  a coquet. 

Never  betray  the  confidence  that  any  man  has  re- 
pofed  in  you. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

DR.  TRUSLER,  whofe  ftudy  has  ever  been  to  be  ufeful  In 
his  generation,  in  publi/hing  a variety  of  books  of  infor- 
mation and  lnftrutlion,  begs  leave  to  recommend  the  foliowintt 
feventeen  books  to  the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  at  heart  the 
education  of  youth,  but  more  particularly  the  firft  feven. 

What  is  the  knowledge  they  fliould  acquire  ? Thev  /lion Id 
have  a tolerable  infight  into  religion  and  facrcd  hiftory,  the 
nature  of  the  umverfe,  its  natural  produftions,  trade,  and 
the  conftitution  and  hiftory  of  their  own  country.  The  fol 
lowing  book  will  teach  them  this,  and  enable  them  to  converfe 
all  the  general  topics  of  life. 

*i.  A COMPENDIUM  of  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE 
fecond  edition,  price  3s.  6d.  half-bound  ; containing  a clear  and 
concUe  account  of  every  thing  a young  perfon  ought  to  know, 
and  nothing  he  ought  not  to  know.  Dr.  T.  peifuades  him- 
k t that  fuch  peifons,  fchoolmaftcrs,  or  otlitrs,  who  have 
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the  improvement  of  thofe  under  their  care  at  heart,  will,  on  look- 
ing over  this  book,  be  of  his  way  of  thinking,  that  nothing  cam 
be  better  adapted  for  a fchool-book,  it  being  penned  in  an  eafy 
tiile,  and  by  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer,  and  is  fit  for  exercifes 
or  getting  by  heart. 

They  ihould  have  a knowledge  of  life,  and  know  how  to  be— 
•have  in  all  companies  ; the  following  book  will  teach  them  this. 

*2.  PRINCIPLES  of  POLITENESS,  addrefled  to  both 
fexes,  J5th  edition,  price  3s.  half-bound.  This  forms  po- 
lite .ananners,  and  Ihews  young  women  how  to  aft  when  in 
company  with  young  men.  . . 

They  Ihould  know  how  to  acquit  themfelves  well  at  their  own", 
tables;  the  following  book  will  teach  them, this. 

' *3.  The  HONOURS  ofthe  TABLE,  with  the  whole  ART 
®f  CARVING,  illuftrated  by  cuts,  price  2s.  6d.  half-bound,, 
teaching  how  to  carve  any  joint,  &c.  ferved  up,  and  aft  withi 

that  grace  that  captivates.  _ 

tc  To  do  the  honours  of  a table  well  is  one  of  the  outlines  of 
a well-bred  man,  and  to  carve  well,  little  as  it  may  feem,, 
is  ufeful  twice  every  day  ; and  the  doing  of  which  ill,  is  noC 
onlv  troublefome  to  ourfelvcs,  but  renders  us  difagreeable  and 
ridiculous  to  others.”  _ . Lord  Cbefterf eld's  Letters. 

They  IhoJild  be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  their  own 

country,  the  following  book  will  teach  them  this. 

*7  BLACKSTONE’s  COMMENTARIES,  abridged, 
mice  as.  6d.  half-bound.  Dr.  Trailer  flatters  himfelf  this  will 
be  found  as  ufeful  a book  as  any  he  has  publilhcd,  as  it  wanted 
only  fuch  an  abridgement  and  arrangement  of  the  matter,  as  he 
Ls  here  made,  to  make  Blackftone  a . proper  book  for  all  dalles 
of  people,  young  and  old,  and  it  is  written  in  fuch  language  as 

every  one  will  underftand.  , , r , 

They  Ihould  be  able  to  read  well,  and  write  and  fpeak  cor- 

reftly;  the  following  book  will  teach  them  th‘s-  , 

An  ENGLISH  ACCIDENCE,  or  ABSTRACT  of 
GRAMMAR,  with  rules  for  reading  profe  and  verfe,  puce  is. 
AH  the  grammars  that  are  publilhed  require  tl)e  ftudy  ot  years, 
but  this  book  will  teach  young  people  to  write  and  fpeak  cor- 
reftlv,  without  making  grammar  a ftudy.  . 

They  Ihould  have  a proper  choice  of  words  ; the  following 

bnnk  will  teach  them  this.  . 

*6.  The  DISTINCTION  between  WORDS  efteemed  S\- 
NON1MOUS  ; fecond  edit, on,  with  great  additions,  price  3s.  6d. 
ufeful  to  all  who  would  either  write  or  fpeak  with  pr°pn«y^nd 
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elegance,  as  it  determines  the  proper  choice  of  words,  in  which 
the  beauty  of  all  language  confids. 

They  Ihould  be  cautioned  againft  the  deceptions  and  villainies 
of  the  world  ; the  following  book  will  teach  them  this. 

7...  MODERN  TIMES,  or  the  ADVENTURES  of  GA- 
BRIEL OUTCAST,  in  3 vols.  itmo.  with  12.  highly-finilhed 
copper-plates,  printed  on  columbiere  paper,  price  ias.  fewcd, 
fourth  edition. 

This  work  is  written  in  imitation  of  Gil  Bias,  is  a keen  fa- 
tire  on  the  times,  and  penned  with  infinite  humour;  is  calcu- 
lated to  (hew  the  riling  generation  the  arts,  deceptions,  and  ini- 
quities of  the.  world,  in  all  fituations  and  profeffions  of  life,  of 
courfe,  is  a ufeful  family-book,  conveying  information  under 
the  ma(k  of  entertainment. 

The  plates  were  defigned  by  Ibbetfon,  and  have  been  engraved 
at  a great  expence  for  this  fourth  edition,  a proof,  with  the 
number  of  editions  it  has  gone  through,  of  the  good  reception 
it  has  met  with.  Since  the  fird  edition  of  this  work  more 
than  a third  of  the  whole  has  been  added  to  it ; but  fuch  as 
wilh  for  the  addition  of  the  plates,  may  have  fine  imprelhons, 
feparate  from  the  work,  for  35.  the  fet,  and  they  can  eafiiy  be 
put  into  the  volumes,-  though  bound. 

*8.  The  FIRST  FOUR  RULES  of  ARITHMETIC, 
price  is.  There  are  few  perfons  in  life  that  require  a know- 
ledge of  more  than  thefe  four  rules,  and  they  are  here  explained 
to  the  capacity  of  girls,  not  like  other  treatifes  of  • arithmetic, 
which  require  a mailer  at  their  elbow,  but  may  be  eafiiy  under- 
ftood  by  one  of  1 5 years  old,  without  fuch  afliltance  ; of  courfe 
is  very  ufeful  where  fchools  are  at  a diftance,  orto  revive  what 
they  have  learnt  at  fchool  ; but  to  fuch  as  need  a further 
knowledge  in  figures,  the  following  book  will  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

*9.  FAMILY-TABLES,  price  3s.  compofed  for  all  the  put- 
pofes  of  life,  and  to  fave  calculation.  Thefe  tables  mult  be 
ufeful  to  every  one,  as  calculations  are  often  made  in  a hurry, 
and  often  erroneous,  whereas  they  will  be  found  here  accurate. 

*10.  The  ECONOMIST,  13th  edition,  price  is.  orEdimates 
of  Family  Expcnccs,  from  Sol.  a year  to  800I.  (hewing  how  to 
make  a little  go  a great  way  5 how  well  a family  may  live  for  a 
a little  money,  and  what  a man  may  expend  confident  with  his 
income  ; (Surely  fuch  a book  is  proper  for  young  houfe-keepers  1) 
with  the  c heaped  method  of  keeping  horfes,  carriages,  &c. 

*11.  POE  1IC  ENDINGS,  price  zs»  6d.  or  a Dictionary 
B z of 
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of  Rhymes,  Angle  and  douhle,  comprifing  nearly  all  the  words  in 
tneEngl'fh  Language.  To  fuch  as  write  poetry,  this  will  lave 
a gleat  deal  of  mechanical  thought. 

SEAMAN'S  MANUAL,  price  3s.  half-bound,, 
being  a Diftionary  of  fea-tcrms  and  phrafes,  including  all  the 
rnodern  ones,  not  met  with  in  other  diftionaries  5 with  in-- 
ltructions  to  young  men  entering  on  a fea-faring  life,  and  the- 
duty  ot  a Midfhipman,  This  book  has  been  carefully  revifed  : 
by  Lieutenant  Willjon,  of  the  Navy.  NecefTary  for  every  young 
ailor,  will  take  up  but  little  room  in  a fca-cheft,  and  very  little 
money  out  of  his  pocket. 

PR*4VT?DAn  ABSTRACT  of  the  BOOK  of  COMMON  1 
> ^R,’  01’.  1 SALTER>  wherein  the  emphatical  words 

are  marked,  and  the  language  fo  pointed,  as  to  render  it  almoft 
impoffinle  to  be  read  but  with  propriety,  price  2S.  bd.  bound  & 
gilt.  For  the  ufe  of  fchools  and  thole  who  would  not  wifh  to 
be  burthened  at  church  with  a larger  book  ; note,  it  will  lie 
in  the  waiftcoat  pocket..  It  contains  all  the  parts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  will  bind  up  with  the  fmall  fized  linging  Pfalms. 

I4-  TRUSLER  s CHRONOLOGY,  2 vols.  i2mo.  price  7s. 
bound,  1 2th  edition,  containing  every  event  in  antient  and 
modern  hiftory,  alphabetically  recorded,  with  the  dates  affixed. 
Alfo,  *An  ABRIDGEMENT  of  the  above,  fmall  enough  to 
lie  in  a pocket-book,  to  fet  perfons  right  in  converfation,  price 
is.  6d.  r 


15.  SIX  YEARS  TRAVELS  THROUGH  TARTARY, 
undertaken,  by  command  of  the  Emprefs,  by  Dr.  Pallas  and 
others,  tranllated  from  the  German,  are  now  firft  publilhed, 
complete,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  beautifully  printed,  with  29 
high-finilhed  copper-plates  by  the  firft  artifts,  fine  imprefiions 
from  new  defigns,  the  paper  uncommonly  fine,  flout,  and  hot- 
prelTed,  price  56s.  ip  boards,  bound  two  guineas.  Alfo, 
t6.  A DESCRIPTION  of  the  Countries  round  the  NORTH 
POLE,  with  13  copper- plates,  price  12s.  boards,  14s.  bound. 
The  above  two  books  are  part  of  the  following  work. 

17.  The  HABITABLE  WORLD  DESCRIBED,  or  the  pre- 
f.”t  State  of  rbe  People  w all  Parti  of  the  World.  This  work  is 
infcribed  by  permiflion  fp  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  has  been  patronized  py  many  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  firft 
rank  and  learning  ; indeed,  there  is  no  occafion  to  fay  any  thing 
cf  it,  the  work  will  fpeak  for  itfelf.  It  comes  out  in  mont*  ily 
numbers,  was  began  Jan.  I,  17885  and  in  this  month,  Nov, 
J789,  the  23d  number  was  publifhed.  Thus  has  it  flood  the 

teft 
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teft  of  all  examination,  and  is  better  received  now  than  ever,  it 
' having  been  found,  that  the  plates  and  letter- p refs,  inftead  of 
failing  off,  as  moft  periodical  publications  do,  have  rifen  monthly 
in  excellence  more  and  more,  as  em’nent  artifts  could  be  found. 
Each  number  contains  four  ihcets  of  letter-prefs,  in  Svo.  printed 
under  the  author’s  own  roof,  that  it  may  be  well  executed,  on  fu- 
perfine  thick  paper,  and  hot-prelf.-d  ; with  the  addition  of  two 
highly-finifhed  copper-plates,  from  original  deligns,  or  two  quarto 
maps  and  one  view,  and  printed  on  the  beft  columbiere  paper.  Some 
few  proof  impreffions  of  the  plates  are  taken,  which,  with  picked 
Iheets  of  letter-prefs,  fell  for  3s.  each  number. 

As  between  five  and  fix  numbers  make  a volume,  four  vo- 
lumes are  now  completed.  Thefe  deferibe  all  the  countries 
round  the  North-Pole,  and  the  whole  dominions  of  Rufiia  in 
their  vaft  extent,  which  will  be  followed  by  China,  and  accom- 
panied with  engravings  from  original  pictures,  on  interefting 
fubjedts,  brought  from  China,  by  John  Duncan,  Efq.  by  whom 
the  author  has  been  favoured  with  cop  es. 

Two  fhillings  a month  is  no  objedt  to  thofe  who  buy  bookstand 
the  author  flatters  himfelf  as  the  work  goes  on,  it  will  be  found, 
not  only  the  moft  elegant  work  of  its  -kind,  and  a valuable  orna- 
ment to  every  library,  but  the  moft  entertaining  and  inftrudtive 
to  all-  minds  and  clafles,  young  and  old  ; care  being  taken  in 
the  compiling,  not  to  infert  any  thing  dry  and  uninterefting,  or 
information  that  cannot  be  relied  on,  but  the  beft  accounts  that 
can  be  colledted  from  writers  of  every  country,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  new  matter,  with  which  the  author  has  been  compli- 
mented by  a number  of  travellers. 

Perfons  difpofed  to  take  in  this  work,  may  begin  with 
No.  I.  and  go  on  regularly,  or  may  have  any  volume  they 
think  proper.  Each  volume  in  boards,  12s.  and  if  they  ap- 
ply to  him.  No.  62,  Wardour-ftrect,  they  will  be  regularly 
ferved  with  fine  impreflions.  Such  perfons  as  live  at  a diftance 
from  London,  may  have  them  through  their  bookfellcr,  or  g:t 
fome  friend  to  take' them  from  the  author  himfelf  in  town. 

Dr.  Trufler  begs  alfo  to  recommend  the  following  ufeful 
books  to  the  attention  of  country  gentlemen. 

*rS.  The  COUNTRY  LAWYER,  price  3s.  6d.  half-bound;  ' 
being  a fummary  of  all  thofe  Adds  of  Parliament,  with  the  ' 
Opinion  of  the  Courts  thereon,  which  perfons  living  in  the 
Country  have  continually  occafion  to  refer  to,  with  all  the 
tax  acts. 
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Every  fubjeCt  is  here  fully  and  accurately  treated  of,  more  fo 
than  in  any  one  book  extantj  and  nothing  unnecefTary  put  in  to 
croud  it  ; and  it  contains  every  lawrefpeCting  the  Clergy,  which 
no  other  publication  does ; with  copies  of  all  their  inilruments 
and  public  papers,  arid  all  the  laws  between  landlord  and  tenant*  . 
on  pariih-buiincfs,  &c.  precluding  any  application  to  an  at- 
torney or  to  other  books. 

*19.  The  LONDON  ADVISER  and  GUIDE,  ad  edit, 
enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.  half-bound.  This  is  another  very  ufeful 
family-book,  univerfally  fo  allowed  5 containing  every  infor- 
mation neceffary  toperfons  refiding  in  London  : with  an  Abftradl 
of  all  thofe  Laws  which  point  out  their  protection,  and  fecure 
them  againil  the  Frauds,  Impositions,  Insults,  and 
Accidents,  to  which  they  are  there  liable. 

This  work  treats  fully  on  near  Five  Hundred  different  fub- 
jedts,  teaches  families  how  to  lay  out  their  money  to  advan- 
tage, and  will  fave  them  fcorcs  of  pounds.  A perfon  coming  to 
London,  Ihould  as  naturally  put  this  book  into  his  trunk  as  his 
linen,  as  with  it  he  will  have  no  occafion  to  alk  for  any  infor- 
mation. 

*20.  The  WAY  to  be  RICH  and  RESPECTABLE,  pr.  2s. 
fifth  edition,  addreffed  to  Men  of  Small  Fortune,  but  equally 
ufeful  to  thole  of  Large. 

In  this  pamphlet  is  given  (amid  a variety  of  other  matter, 
eftimates  or  plans  of  living  in  the  country,  from  130I.  a year 
to  780I.  Ihewing,  how  well  a family  may  live  with  economy  on 
a little  money  j)  one,  pointing  out  a method  by  which  a gentle- 
man, with  a few  acres  of  land,  may  live  as  well,  and  make  as 
good  an  appearance  for  500!.  a year,  as  others  that  fpend  double 
the  money,  and  yet  lay  by  fortunes  for  his  children. 

*21.  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY  ; ad.  edit,  price  3s.  6d. 
or  the  plain  method  of  Farming  with  a certainty  of  Gain,  the 
rcfult  of  long  experience,  with  ettimates  of  different  crops,  from 
minutes  kept.  This  work  will  make  any  man  a farmer,  dc- 
monftrates  a moral  certainty  of  clearing  near  400I.  a year  on 
350  acres  of  land,  and  lhews  how  to  meafure  timber  while 
growing. 

*22.  ELEMENTS  of  MODERN  GARDENING,  or  the 
art  of  laying  out  Pleafurc-Grounds,  and  embeliilhing  the  Views 
round  about  our  houfes,  price  2s.  6d. 

*23.  I he  GARDEN-COMPANION,  fixth  edition,  price  is. 
or,  a Calendar,  pointing  out  what  ihould  be  done  weekly  in 
all  the  branches  of  gardening  ; with  the  proper  feafons  for  low- 
ing, planting^  &c,  and  the  time  when  the  produce  may  be  ex- 
pected. 
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pe&cd,  fo  as  to  have  a regular  fucceflion  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  throughout  the  year  ; with  a number  of  curious 
experiments  in  gardening,  for  the  amufement  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  a lift  of  the  flowers  that  blow  each  month.  By 
the  aid  of  this  book,  any  country  fervant  may  look  after  a kit- 
chen or  flower-garden. 

*24.  The  GENTLEMAN’S  POCKET  FARRIER,  price  is. 
5th  edition.  This  book  will  lie  in  a pocket-book,  for  the  ufe  of 
a traveller,  and  fhews  how  to  treat  a horfe  upon  a journey, 
and  what  remedies  are  proper  for  accidents  on  the  road.  Many 
gentlemen  have  doddered  their  horfes  for  years  by  this  book, 
and  needed  no  other-advice  or  affiftance.  It  has  a copper  plate, 
lliewing  the  age  of  a horfe  by  his  teeth,  and  diredds  a perfo'n  in 
the  purchafe  of  one. 

*25.  A DELINEATION  of  the  ROADS  of  the  South  and 
Weft  of  England,  price  3s.  6d.  with  a cafe  for  the  breaft- 
pocket  of  a coat,  6d.  more.  This  work  is  curioufly  contrived  in 
Letter-prbfs,  and  large  enough  to  be  eafily  read  in  a carriage  or 
on  horfeback,  points  out  every  mile-ftone  and  every  objedd  a 
traveller  pafles,  better  than  that  which  fells  for  two  guineas. 


The  following  Works  are  more  general,  and  lately  publilhed  by 
Dr.  TRUSLER. 

26.  Lord  BACON’S  HISTORY  of  HEN.  VII.  Svo.  6s. 
bound;  written  in  1616,  but  now  firft  penned  in  modern  lan- 
guage, without  lofing  the  fpirit  of  the  original,  a proper  comoa- 
nion  for  Lyttleton’s  Hen.  II.  &c. 

*27.  The  HISTORY,  and  a DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT 
of  SURINAM,  in  South  America,  taken  from  the  Dutch  laft 
war  by  Lord  Rodney,  price  2s.  6d. 

28.  A DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  of  the  ISLANDS  lately 
difeovered  in  the  SOUTH  SEAS,  from  the  different  voyagers 
who  have  vifited  thofe  parts,  price  6s.  bound. 

29.  The  EMBARRASSED  ATTACHMENT,  an  intereft- 
ing  Novel,  2 -vol.  price  6s.  fewed. 

30.  The  MEMOIRS  of  the  late  Mrs.  BADDELEY,  of  Dru 

ry-lane  Theatre,  written  by  one  who  lived  with  her  all  the 
time  Ihe  was  a public  charadder.  With  Anecdotes'  of  more  than 
100  Gentlemen  of  Rank,  now  living,  in  6 vols.  beautifully 
printed,  price  18s.  fewed.  1 
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* 31.  An  EASY  WAY  to  PROLONG  LIFE,  5th  edition, 
price  3s.  being  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  all  kinds  of 
food,  with  numerous  obfervations  on  our  way  of  living.  This 
is  a very  proper  book  to  read. 

*32.  EXTRAVAGANCE  fupported  on  the  Principles  of 
Policy  and  Philofophy  ; or,  a Philofophic  Treatife  on  Luxury, 
price  2s. 

*33.  LECTURES  on  MIDWIFRY,  by  the  late  WILLIAM 
HUNTER,  M.  D.  taken  down  by  one  of  his  pupils,  as 
delivered,  and  revifed  by  him,  price  as.  This  is  a very  proper 
treatife  for  all  Female  Midwives  to  read,  as  they  have  here  the 
praftice  of  the  firft  Man-midwife  in  the  kingdom,  rendered  in- 
telligible to  a female  capacity. 

[1  An  ESSAY  on  the  OPERATION  of  MERCURY 
in  the  human  body,  By  ROBERT  MAYWOOD,  M.  D.  of 
the  Me  of  Wight,  price  is.  6d.  , 

*3<r  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT;  price  is.  6d.  addrefled 
to  young  houfe-kcepers  ; containing  directions  for  fervants  of 
all  denominations  in  their  domeflic  employs.  There  are  few 
younz  houfe-keepers.  but  need  the  information  they  will  here 
find,  and  it  is  the  belt  of  prefents  that  can  be  given  to  fervants, 
as  it  will  teach  them  to  time  their  work,  and  execute  every  part 
of  k well;  inflruftions  that  every  fervant  wants. 

#,6  The  SUBLIME  READER,  2d  edition;  price  2s.  Being 
thofe  parts  of  the  church-ferv'.ce  appropriated  to  the  mimfter, 
pointed,  and  the  emphatical  words  marked  as  in  No.  13,  and  by 
the  fame  author,  Dr.  Trailer  ; with  remarks  on  the  fervice,  of 

general  uile. eight- YEAR  ALMANACK,  price  7s.  6d.  var- 

nilhed  8s.  6d.  on  moving  principles,  handfomely  engraved. 
Though  fimple,  it  tells  the  day  ot  the  month  and  week,  the 
rilin'7 ^and  fetting  of  the  fun,  age  and  face  of  the  moon,  tides, 
eclipfes,  moveable  feafts,  &c.  for  eight  years  to  come,  and  requites 
Sifting  but  once  a month;  is  as  ufeful  as  a clock,  and  when 
framed,  as  ornamental  as  a pifture*  It  is  the  fizc  of  a fhcet  of 
paper. 
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Fejides  the  atone  ALMANACK,  Dr.  Trusler  fublijhes  An- 
nually three  others , on  OH.  I , viz  . 

t.  The  CLERICAL  and  UNIVERSAL  ALMANACK,  for 
the  pocket,  with  the  leffons  for  the /day  added  to  each  day  of  the 
calendar,  and  a variety  of  ufeful  lifts  and  other  matter;  hand- 
fomely  printed  on  fine  paper  and  hot-preffed,  price  is.  done  up  in 
in  marble  paper. 

2.  MOORE’s  ALMANACK  IMPROVED,  or  the  Farmer 
and  Countrymans  Calendar,  60  pages,  i2mo.  price  is.  hand- 
fomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  hot-preffed,  of  a pocket-fize,  and 
done  up  in  marble  paper,  but  is  capable  of  being  done  up  as  a 
pocket-book  ; with  a Calendarium,  that  may  be  cut  out,  pafted  on 
a card  and  carried  in  a pocket-book,  anfwering  all  the  purpofes 
of  an  almanack  and  worth  all  the  money. 

To  this  is  added,  a Farming  and  Gardening  Calendar,  with  3 
lift  of  Family  Taxes,  fundry  ufeful  tables  and  other  matter  : and 
every  year  will  be  given  fome  new  experiments  in  Vegetation. 

3.  TRUSLER’s  LADY’s  ALMANACK,  containing,  befides 
the  Calendar,  See.  fuch  Tables  as  a Lady  is  in  conftant  want  of, 
viz.  Multiplication,  Shop  and  Marketing,  and  Servants  Wages; 
with  the  leading  Rules  and  Laws  of  the  Game  at  Whift.  Neatly 
printed,  price  is.  in  a very  fmall  fize  to  do  up  in  any  form  for  tho 
pocket. 


Of  Dr  TRUSLER  may  be  had  gratis,  the  Plan  and  Par- 
ticulars of  the  LITERARY  SOCIETY,  affociated  for  printing 
approved  works  at  their  foie  ri/k,  and  giving  their  authors  till 
profits  arifing  from  the  fame;  or  in  whom  authors,,  chufing  to 
fell  their  manuferipts,  will  find  a liberal  purchafer. 

This  fociety  has  eftablilhed  a Printing  Prefs  of  their  own,  on 
improved  principles,  and  have  employed  excellent  workmen,  in 
order  that  what  they  print  may  be  corredlly  and  beautifully  exe- 
cuted : and  fuch  Authors  as  have  any  work  to  print  and  are 
defirous  it  (hould  be  well  done  and  will  honour  them  with  the 
printing  of  it,  may  rely  on  having  it  executed  in  a fuperior  ftile 
and  on  as  eafy  terms  as  Bookfellers  have  their  work  done, 
(which  is  50  per  cent  lefs  than  is  charged  to  others)  their  ob- 


(,10)  USEFUL  and  FAMILY  BOOHS. 

iea  being  rather  to  aflift  authors  and  to  fhew  the  world  that 
the  Art  of  Printing  is  improveable,  than  any  emo h*1"6"  V/ 
tending  it.  All  that  goes  from  their  prefs,  will  be  hot-pre.Kd, 
without  any  additional  expence. 


Alfo  his  Addrefs  to' the  Clergy,  with  a Lift  of  the  fubJe^ 
his  engraved  Sermons,  imitating  manufcr.pt,  and  a n lp“ 
of  the  engraving.  This  (hall  be  fent  to  any  C.ergyman,  wntu« 
for  it  by  the  poll  (poft-paid),  it  being  printed  on  one  ihect 

°f  Dr!  TRUSLER  begs  leave  to  obferve,  that  only  4°°  cop‘eS°f[ 
any  one  fermon,  are,  at  any  time  vended;  *attbc/d®n  P 
through  the  hands  of  the  bookfcllers,  of  couife,  t gj 

reft  fatisfied  that  they  never  can  be  too  general,  and  li  y p7 

to  him,  will  never  interfere  , and  that,  as  his  Co  e , 
lefted  and  compiled  from  the  bed  authors  who  wrote  for  fame, 
he  has  culled  the  flowers  of  the  whole,  fo  that,  altoget  , 
is  the  fined  body  of  Divinity  extant,  and  the  eng^ng'sfo^e 
as  to  be  read  by  any  eye.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  Sermons 
are  now  out.  Gentlemen  may  have  any  quantity  at  is.  each. 


*■  * The  Public  are  requefted  to  obferve,  that  none  ofthc 
above  Books  are  printed  at  the  LITERARY  PRESS,  but  fuch 
as  are  exprefsly  fo  mentioned  in  the  Title-page. 

N.  B.  This  Lift  may  be  had,  gratis,  of  the  following  Book- 
fellers  : H.  D.  Symmonds  & R.  Baldwin,  Paternofter-Row  And 
any  Bookfeller  will  get  it  for  a cuftomer,  when  he  fends  into  the 

City. 

* Such  Books  as  arc  marked  thus,  *,  are  fo.d  as  Pamphhts*, 
thirteen  to  the  dozen. . 


- 


